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TRUSTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


N Men and Measures of Half a Century, Mr. 
Hues McCu.tiocna, who was twice Secretary of 
the Treasury, and one of the ablest men who ever 
served at the head of the Department, wrote this, 
iu speaking of trusts: 

“There is no country of which I have any knowledge 
in which business of all descriptions is so steadily falling 
into fewer and fewer hands, in which combinations are 
so powerful and individuals so powerless, as the United 
States—no country in which the solution of the labor 
question may be more difficult. We have yet to learn 
that there may be as little personal freedom under repub- 
lican institutions as under monarchies, and that the best 
efforts of all good citizens should be to prevent the great 
republic from being a free country in name only.” ry 

These words were written ten years ago, and 
that the foreboding fears expressed by Mr. McCUL- 
LOCH were. justified is shown by the increased 
powers of trusts since then, and especially by their 
larger influence in politics and over legislation. 

It is high time, however, that the economic and 
political questions arising from the growth and 
spread of trusts should be met, not as they are be- 
ing met in New York, but by intelligent men 

determined to solve the problems thus presented 
to’modern society. Mr. Lexow and his Republi- 
can associates in the Legislature are not the men 
for this important task. Even if they possess suf- 
ficient intelligence, their sincerity is not beyond 
questién. An investigation of thé kind that Mr. 
Lexow has undertaken should be conducted not 
only by men of large ability, but by men whose 
reputations for absolute integrity and fair-minded- 
ness are so great that whatever report they make 
will be accepted as the result of a thorough prob- 
ing, and, so far as the facts go, as the final word. 
Whatever may be Mr. Lexow’'s merits as a lawyer 
and a legislator, the public believes that the men 
who are connected with the trusts are able to baffle 
him, and that his report will be in accordance with 
preconceived notions of party needs or policies. 
Therefore, if his report favor the trusts, it will 
have no more weight than would be attached to a 
report made by Mr. HAVEMEYER or Mr. SEARLES 
or Mr. RoCKEFELLER; while if it be hostile to the 
trusts, it will be regarded in many quarters ds 
merely a campaign document. 

Trusts in this country are largely the outgrowth 
of tariff legislation. * A tariff like the MCKINLEY 
act, which stimulated these combinations enor- 
mously, keeps foreign competing products out of 
the American market, which it gives to the home 
manufacturer. There are some trusts, like the 
Standard Oil and anthracite coal combinations, 
that do not owe their existence to tariff legisla- 
tion, but combinations like the cordage, glass, 

and steel trusts are the direct offspring of tariff 
legislation. It is contended that trusts are often 
beneficent becayise they reduce the prices of ne- 
cessary or useful articles to the consumer, and 
the decline in the price of oil siice the formation 
of the Standard Oil Company is usually the illus- 
tration. employed in support of this argument. 
There is some truth in this contention, for one 
of the methods employed by trusts to prevent 
competition is the reduction of prices to a discour- 
aging point. Moreover, the business transacted by 
a great trust is much more economically admin- 
istered than it could possibly be if it were divided 
up among a number of smaller corporations or 
individuals. The question whether combination is 
or is not more advantageous than free competition 
to the consumers is difficult of solution, but it ean 
only be solved in favor of combinations of capital 
in a few hands on the supposition that such com- 
binations, having absolute control of the markets, 
will exercise their great power justly, equitably, lib- 
erally,and for the public welfare—that is, that they 
will sell at a fair profit when they need not as well 
as when they must, that they will not harass and 
drive out of business those who seek to live by com- 
petition with them, that they will not take advan- 
tage of their opportunity to tyrannize over labor, 
and that they will not seek to purchase favors from 
legislatures and public officers. 

Aside from their oppression of competitors and 
the cruelties that have been practised by them and 
for them, the great evil of trusts lies in their cor- 
ruption of politics. Innumerable witnesses have 
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shown that corporations are in the habit, in New 
York at least, of coutributing to corruption funds. 
They buy favors and protection from the Legisla- 
ture at Albany, and they respond readily to cor- 
rupt suggestions of venal local authorities. The 
greater the power of the corporation, the greater 
its power for corruption. And one of the most 
shameful scandals of our time is the bad use in 
politics that trusts have made of their wealth, and 
of the money-making opportunities that they can 
offer to men in high places. The Sugar Trust, and 
the operations of its agents in Washington dur- 
ing the enactment of the present tariff law, come 
to mind at once. Nothing. so scandalous has 
ever occurred in the history of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and the saddest feature of the matter is 
that we have no guarantee that it will not be re- 
peated, or even surpassed. During the time that 
this tariff law was in process of construction the 
Sugar Trust absolutely controlled the Congress of 
the United States through the Senate. Finally, 
when the bill was in conference, and the House 
conferrees thought that they were about to succeed 
in striking out the differential duty which was in- 
serted in the interest of the trust, a telegram from 
New York from a servant of the trust was received 
and read in the conference-room. This telegram 
directed that the sugar schedule as adopted by the 
Senate should not be changed, and the conferrees 
were obliged to obey. The fears of Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH are in a fair way of being realized if that 
occasion is to be a precedent. 

In view of this incident, and of other well-known 
similar facts, the people for whose benefit the gov- 
ernment is established are justified in believing 
that trusts are hostile to free institutions. They 
help to corrupt government. They encourage gov- 
ernmental paternalism. They furnish incentives 
to blackmailing. They help to sustain such a 
“boss” asPLaTr. They transform the Legislature 


from a body of representatives of the people into a - 


body of their own servants. They evade the laws 
of the States and bring them into contempt. They 
endanger popula? government, and invite to social- 
ism, and finally to anarchy. If they are economi- 
cally a blessing, they are politically a curse; and if 


the law cannot restrain and punish them as abso-— 


lutely and as justly as it can restrain and 
the humblest individual citizen, then the evil end 
which Mr. McCuLLocH dreaded will eventually be 
reached, and we shall see *‘ tHe great republic... a 
free country in name only.” 


McKINLEY’S DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT. 


TuHaT the new Republican President owes his 
election to the support of sound-money Democrats, 
who were driven from their party by the BRYAN 
candidacy on the Chicago platform, is: vividly 
shown by some tables published elsewhere in this 
issue. Everybody knows of many ‘“‘ life-long 
Democrats” within the circle of his own acquaint- 
ance who cast their ballots either for PALMER, as the 
distinctive representative of sound money, or for 
McKINLEY, as the only nominee who could prevent 
the success of BRYAN. Many people have won- 
dered how large the number of:such vote¥’. was. 

While an accurate statement is out of the ques- 
tion, it is possible to compile figures which clearly 
show that MCKINLEY is indebted to Democrats for 
many hundreds of thousands -of ballots, as well as 
for his majority of the eleetoral votes. The me- 
tropolis had gone Democratic in every Presidential 
election since the Republican party was formed, 
and New York County gave CLEVELAND 76,300 
more votes than HARRISON in 1892; last November 
McKINLEY had here a plurality of 20,735, while 
5541 votes were cast for PALMER. 
striking was the overturn in Cook County, Illinois, 
which gave CLEVELAND a plurality of 33,350 in 
1892, and MCKINLEY a plurality of 69,913 in 1896, 
while PALMER received 2600 votes. 

Such was the revolution wrought in the two 
largest Democratic counties in the Union by the 
surrender to Populism at Chicago last summer. A 
table published on page 208 shows the pluralities 
given McKINLEY and the PALMER votes in all of 
the Democratic counties in the nation outside of 
the dozen silver-producing States. The thirty- 
three States covered by this table contain 1994 
counties, and 274 of these, or nearly one-seventh, 
which had been Democratic in 1892, and many of 
them in previous Presidential elections back to 
1872, went for MCKINLEY last November.. The table 
shows the McKINLEY pluralities and the PALMER 
votes for these counties, so arranged that the 
reader may see at a glance what part of the whole 
came from counties which went Democratic for 
the first time in 1892, and what proportions from 
those which had been regularly carried by the 
party as far back as 1872. 

These 274 formerly Democratic counties gave 
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MoKINtey a total plurality of 491,276, and also 
cast 43,967 votes for PALMER. The grand toial of 
votes deflected from the Chicago candidate to the 
sound-money cause in these ** ic strong- 
holds” was thus 535,243. Authorities disagree as 
to the exact plurality for MCKINLEY in the United 
States, but the maximum claim is 613,752. In other 
words, these formerly Democratic counties gave 
the Republican nominee within 122,476 of his 
whole plurality. If the Chicago candidate had been 
one who could hold the -party strength, the trans- 
fer of this 491,276 plurality to the other side, re- 
enforced by the PALMER vote of 43,967, would have 


left MCKINLEY in a minority of 412,767. 


But even these figures give only a faint idea of 
the losses which Democracy suffered from the Chi- 
cago folly. The revolt among Democrats was not 
confined to Democratic counties, but was relative- 
ly as great in Republican strongholds. Thus Sar- 
atoga County in New York gave HARRISON only 
1628 plurality in 1892, and MCKINLEY 4651 in 1896; 
Monroe County, 3621 Republican plurality in 1892, 
and 9130 in 1896. 

As regards the electoral votes, the showing is 
still more impressive. Our table gives the number 
of counties in the thirty-three States which changed 
from Republican to Democratic last year. The 
whole number is only 94, and very few of them 
are in States which changed from CLEVELAND in 
1892 to MCKINLEY in 1896. In Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin all of the changes in counties were 
against the Democrats; in Maryland, all but one 
of 13; in Illinois, all but one of 15; in Kentucky, 
all but one of 18; and in Indiana, 15 of the 22. The 
132 electoral votes of these States were given to 
McKINLEY by Democrats who put patriotism above 
party. Without them he would have had but 139, 
instead of 271, while a candidate maintaining the 
traditional principles of Democracy, who could have 
held these hundreds of thousands of the party in 
the fold, would have received 308. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE TREATY. 
THERE is manifested a very ugly disposition by 
the Senators-who are against the arbitration treaty. 


punish How strong the opposition is has not eis 


disclosed. No vote yet taken denotes ec} 

final action of the Senate. Two things are clear— 
(1) that the opposition is not honest, and (2) that 
the purpose of the opposition Senators is to talk 
about the treaty until the public is weary of the 
subject and indifferent to its fate. 

We nave already discussed the committee's 
amendments. It is only necessary to mention 
some of the others, and some of the reasons given - 
by Senators for opposition, to show the utter ab- 
surdity of the supposition that hostility to the 
treaty is ingenuous, Mr. MorRGAN wants the 
treaty amended to provide that in each case which 
may be submitted to arbitration the approval of 
the Senate shall be asked. He insists that other- 
wise the treaty would be unconstitutional. In 
other words, it seems as though Mr. MorGaN holds 
that no treaty can provide fora future contingency, 
and that each case must be made the subject of a 
treaty as it arises—a contention that is so absurd 
that it is impossible to believe that it is serious. 
Senator Bacon comes forward with another amend- 
ment, providing that the liability of this country 
on the bonds of the Confederate States shall not be 
submitted to arbitration. This is the tumbling of 
a clown or the malice of an attorney with a bad 
case, not the proposition of a Senator and a lawyer 
who wishes to consider this grave subject in a 
becomingly serious manner. Then we have the 
objection to the treaty that is madé on behalf of 
the silver men by Mr. DanirEL, but which has not yet 
found its way into the daily press or into the Sen- 
ate debate, so far as it has been reported, showing 
clearly enough that Mr. DaNIgL is not proud of his 
offspring. He gravely argues in this objection 
that if in the future Congress should enact a law 
providing for the payment of the public debt in 
silver, Great Britain might insist on submitting to 
arbitration our right to default in this manner. 

It is perfectly clear that these amendments and 
objections are not interposed for the purpose of 
improving the treaty, or with the intent to give a 
real reason. against its ratification. Like Senator 
MorGan's discovery that the present time is most 
opportune for the discussion of the continuing va- 
lidity of the CLayTON-BULWER treaty, these amend- 
ments and objections are for obstructive purposes 
only. They mean nothing but that those who 
offer and suggest them are trying to kill the 
treaty. It is well known. in Washington that 
the opponents of the treaty think that interest in 
it is dying out, and they believe that if they can 
waste time enough with their obstructive tactics 
they will be able to do it to death without exciting 
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much public indignation. The time has come when 
the minds of these gentlemen should be disabused. 
The country is intensely interested in this treaty, 
and wishes it ratified as it came from the hands of 
Mr. OLNEY and Sir Jutian Pauncerors. But 
lest there should be any mistake in Washington 
on this score, public meetings should be held and 
the voice of the people should be heard.- Chicago 
would be the best place in which to hold the first 
of a series of mass-meetings, and it is to be hoped 
that the public-spirited citizens of the Western me- 
tropolis will make a popular appeal to the Senate, 
which, we are sure, will be dily endorsed by 
every large and small city in the land. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mayor Strong having withdrawn the objections 
he at first made to the housing of the New York 
Public Library in Bryant Park at the public ex- 
pense, there does not seem to be left any opposition 
to that project which is either considerable or re- 

‘spectable. The bill before the Legislature author- 
izing the Park Commissioners of the city to proceed 
with the removal of the reservoir and the erection 
of the library ought to become a law without delay. 

The enactment of it will put a serious responsi- 
bility upon the Park Commissioners concerning 
an undertaking as to which they themselves are 
neither presumably experts nor can have recourse 
to expert advice in their own department. Hap- 
pily the character of the present Park Commission 
for intelligence and candor as well as for fidelity 
is such that the enterprise may be intrusted to them 


without fear that the trust will be abused. The 


trustees of the library, who presumably drew, and 
who at any rate approve, the bill in the form in 
which it was introduced, thus testify their com- 
plete confidence in the commissioners. 

The selection of a plan for a great modern libra- 
ry is of itself a serious and responsible performance. 
It is not rendered less responsible by the fact that 
the two most recent and most conspicuous Amer- 
ican libraries—the Public Library of Boston and 
the Library of Congress at Washington — are 
planned on radically different lines. The plan of 
the latter is essentially the ‘‘radial plan” of a cen- 
tral reading-room, with the storehouses or stacks 
for the volumes diverging from it. Some novel 
and ingenious appliances, including a tunnel 
through which books can be shot to the Capitol, 
‘have been introduced to facilitate their transmis- 
sion. 

There is one point, however, upon which it seems 
that the commission may well decide before it be- 
gins the consideration of a plan, and that is a point 
which concerns the commissioners in their ca- 
pacity of park-makers. One of the problems pre- 
sented to them is that of so placing the library as 
to produce the minimum of interference with what 
is left of the park. The early propositions con- 
templated the use for the library only of the ground 
created by the demolition of the reservoir, but 
this restriction is not imposed by the pending bill. 
The park is all before them where to choose, and 
it is not to be supposed that they will choose the 
Fifth Avenue end of it. In fact, the more fore- 
ground of park is provided for the building, and the 
further it is withdrawn from Fifth Avenue, keep- 
ing in view the necessity of protecting the readers 
from the racket of the elevated trains on Sixth 
Avenue, the better will it be for the building, both 
as a public monument and as a public library. 


THE SPITTING HABIT. 


WHen Sir RicHarD Burton visited, in disguise, 
the exclusive city of Harar, and was carried before 
the Amir, he observed, among other things, that 
though the Amir expectorated with royal free- 
dom, he was not provided with a spittoon, but spat 
upon the robes of his attendant chamberlains. It 


is matter of very general and familiar remark that . 


the average American spits quite a8 freely and with 
almost as much autocratic carelessness as the Amir 
of Harar. If he does not intentionally spit on 
the clothes of his neighbors, he spits with magniti- 
cent indifference to his neighbors’ reasonable de- 
sire to keep clear of his expectorations. _He spits 
wherever he happens to be—on the pavement, on 


the floors of public buildings, in halls, entries, and 


elevators, and especially in all public conveyances. 

There is a movement afoot to amend this very 
objectionable habit, and especially to put a stop 
to the abominable practice of spitting in street 
cars. In New York, the Board of Health has for- 
bidden it, and its notices are posted in the sur- 
face cars. The Board’s mandate is not as yet 
. effectual, but the public has begun to be familiar 
with it, and through it many citizens have for the 
first time had it suggested to them that miscellane- 
ous spitting is not nice. Conductors of street cars 
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are bound to enforce the spitting ordinance if their 
attention is called to a violation of it. Commissioner 
ROOSEVELT says that the police will help them, and 
that presently a number of policemen will. be de- 
tailed expressly to see that the ordinance is obeyed. 
It is important that public opinion should sustain 
the police in this undertaking. Consider the brut- 
ishness of the spitting habit as it exists in.this coun- 
try. Every decent citizen should do what he can 
to amend it, both by correcting his own habits, if 
they need it, and by supporting the enforcement of 
the law. 





GOVERNOR BLACK’S: BALANCE- 
SHEET. 


‘BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was 80 wise a man in his’ 


way that nobody need be ashamed to learn from 
him. When in doubt as to whether he should 
do or not do a certain thing, he would sometimes 
take a sheet of paper, divide it by a perpendicular 
line into two columns, and then put down in writ- 
ing the reasons for doing the thing in one col- 
umn, and the reasons against it in the other, so as 
to have’ both sets of reasons bodily before him for 
comparison. Then he would proceed to calculate 
with the greatest possible soberness of judgment 
the relative weight of the reasons for and against 
as he had them in black on white under his eyes 
—a good: method, he thought, to evolve from a 
confusing uncertainty of counsel a sound and trust- 
worthy conclusion. 

It would perhaps be a useful occupation for 
Governor BLack of this State to follow FRANKLIN's 
example. He might put the reasons he had for 
reappointing ALDRIDGE in spite of his flagrant vio- 
lations of the ‘civil service law, for making Lov 
Payn Commissioner of Insurance, and for indul- 
ging in contemptuous sneers at the merit system in 
the civil service, in clear language in one column, 
and in an opposite column a precise statement of 
the results which by those official acts he has ac- 
complished. This would, indeed, be an operation 
retrospective in its nature. But if executed with 
entire candor it might set him to thinking as to 
whether, aside from all moral question§ of right 
and duty, it will be profitable to continue in the 
same course. — 

As a reason for his disdainful fling at the civil 


service system, the Governor would probably state 


in the first column that, while competitive exami- 
nations may have a certain virtue, they should not 
be so conducted as to preclude the use of offices 
by way of reward and encouragement for party 
work. As a justification of the appointment of 
ALDRIDGE and Payn, the Governor, examining his 
own conscience, would hardly venture to deceive 
himself with the assertion that these men were the 
best he could find for the faithful and efficient dis- 
charge of the public duties to which he assigned 
them. He would have to admit that he appointed 
them on account of the party machine-work they 
had done and were expected to do, as well as in 
obedience to directions given by.the party boss, 
Mr. THomas C. PLaTT; and, in the case of Lou 
PayYn, because that man had a claim upon him for 


services rendered to himself personally, which he 


was by a duty of gratitude bound to reward, how- 


‘ever offensive it might be to the moral sense of 


the community. 

In the opposite column, the record of results, 
Governor BLACK, after a careful survey of the 
field, will have to note that by the attack upon the 
merit system in his message he has won the repu- 
tation of a Chief Executive of the State seeking to 
circumvent a plain mandate of. the Constitution ; 
and that he has encouraged among the party work- 
ers in general, and the members of the Legislature 
in particular, the inclination to nullify that man- 
date more recklessly than he himself may think 
safe. As to the appointments he has made, es- 
pecially that of Lov Payn, he will have to ac- 
knowledge the fact that he has drawn on him- 
self the severest censure from a very large part of 
the press, even of his own party, and from a host 
of persons whose opinions have great weight in 
the community. To make the importance of this 
fact clear to his mind he should carefully put down 
the names of the newspapers.as well as of the men 
that have visited such indignant censure upon him, 
and compare them with the names of his defend- 
ers,. He may then find that his lofty words about 
the “intolerant clamor” which will have no influ- 
ence with a strong man. like himself have a dis- 
mal sound in the presence of the insulted moral 
sense of the people. But the column of results 
will not be complete if he fail to record the fur- 
ther fact that this popular indignation is already 
expressing itself in a language especially intelligi- 
ble to political parties as well as to aspiring public 
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men—the language of votes. There has been a 
certain reaction after the Republican tidal wave of 
last autumn visible in several States. But nowhere 
has that reaction appeared in proportions nearly so 
formidable and alarming as in the municipal elec- 
tions which about this time are taking place in the 
interior of the State of New York. The falling off 
in the Republican vote, compared, not with that of 
1896, but that of 1895, is so uniform and so ire- 
mendous that the oldest and most renowned Re- 
publican strongholds seem no longer to be safe. A 
candid inquiry into the cause of this will convince 
the Governor that there are in this State untold 
thousands of Republicans miost profoundly dis- 


_ gusted, and that they will not vote the ticket of a 


party one of whose honored and potential heroes 
is Lou PaYyn—not to speak of the tens of thou- 
sands of independents who last year were the allies 
of the Republican party, and are ndw indignant at 
seeing the victory to which they contributed turned 
to uses so base. 

Here Governor BLack might close the balance- 
sheet for the first two months of his administra- 
tion. Surveying the profit and loss account with 
a clear eye he will discover that he is carrying on 
a frightfully losing business, for himself as well-as 
for his party. As he himself can hardly fail to 
know, he has, by his appointments, succeeded in 
creating the widespread impression that he is one 
of the worst Governors this State has ever had; 
and if he were to be voted upon again to-day, he 
would surely he defeated by a larger majority than 
was cast for him last November. Of course he 
would drag his party with him into the disaster. 
In fact, New York has never had a. Governor— 
not even excepting Hit1—who in so short a time 
did as much to ruin his party as Governor BLack 
has contrived to do in the first six weeks of his 
term. By the very things he may have thought 
apt to strengthen it, he has dealt the Republican 
organization of this State a staggering blow at 
home, and made it an object of contempt all over 
the country. The Governor will hardly dispute 
this if he reads Republican papers published out- 
side of this State. 

Governor BLACK cannot complain of being harsh- 
ly judged. When he entered upon his office every- 
body was disposed to think and to speak well of 
him. Mere indiscretions or errors of judgment 
on his part would not have been iniolerantly con- 
demned. Even the offensive tone of a part of his 
message, although of evil augury, might have been 
forgotten, had it not been followed up by acts go- 
ing beyond the darkest apprehensions. Governor 
BLacK may think that the storm of condemnation 
he has raised against himself will blow over, and 
that he will have a chance to regain public confi- 
dence, It would be unreasonable to say that such 
a chance can never come to him. But he should 
not delude himself with the belief that he will re- 
cover the respect of the people by helping the ma- 
chine politicians to ‘‘ beat” the civil service clause 
of the Constitution; nor will he ever reconcile the 
moral sense of the community to the appointment 
of such a person as Lov Payn by pleading that 
“we should stick to those friends who have stuck 
to us in fair weather and in foul, and should siick 
the closer to them when they are jumped upon 
the hardest” —a sentiment the promulgation of 
which he and Lov PayYn are reported to have sa- 
luted with an approving nod at the PLatr banquet. 
There can be nothing more immoral than the doc- 
trine that a public man elevated to power should 
reward with office every villain that helped him-to 
rise, and should do so all the more when the vi!- 
lanies of the ‘‘friend” are exposed and denounced. 
Governor BLack must know that a man of self- 
respect and of a proper sense of public duty will 
pay his debts, political as well as other, out of his 
own and not out of the people's pocket; that he 
himself owes his real obligation to the people who 
elected him, and not to the ALDRipGEs and Payns; 
and that he would never have been elected had 
the people known that, when in power, he would 
put Lou Payns into the high places of the State. 

Neither can he hope to propitiate the people by 
merely pursuing his reputed plan of doing some- 
thing to preserve the Adirondack woods, of com- 
pleting the Capitol, and of recommending econ- 
omy to the Legislature.. Such things may be very 
nice, but they will evaporate like drops of water 
poured upon a hot stove. To regain for him what 
he has lost, a few good acts will be sadly insuffi- 
cient. He will have wholly to renounce the com- 
panionship of the ALDRIDGES and PAYnNs, as well 
as their principles and practices, and to fight with 
more than ordinary bravery for the best kind of 
good government in the State. Unless he do 
that, the character of his record is already deter- 
mined and will stand. The Franxus method of 
self-examination cannot be too highly recommend- 
ed to him. Oini Sonvurgz. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


Lonvon, February 8, 1897, 


Tue Bunsen family has furnished tich material for bi- 
ography, and no d all of us recall the memoirs of 
Baroness de Bunsen, if not the more serious work of her 
husband, who was Prussian ambassador in London when 
the venerable William I. had to fly from the people of 
Berlin and take refuge in England during the stormy 
revolutionary days of 1848. George von Bunsen, whose 
recent death we have already noticed, was the son of this 
Prussian diplomatist; a and polished man of the 
world, whose social intercourse embraced the ablest minds 
of Europe and America. I have just heard from Berlin 
that his eldest daughter has been selected by the famil 
forthe task of editing her father’s interesting correspond- 
ence. This young lady has exhibited clever water-col- 
ors both in London oad. Berlin, and has also given proof 
of literary taste by contrivutions to German periodicals. 
Like her father, she s fluently half a dozen lan- 
guages, and brings to task, therefore, many valuable 
qualifications. 


No German woman, however gifted, can show us the 
greatness of von Bunsen. We Americans wish 
to read about him in connection with the political storms 
in which he was wrecked. We want to know the ma- 
chinery by which Bismarck undertook to snub, or snuff 
out, Liberalism and popular government in Germany, for 
it is only by =odaatnading the Germany of Bunsen’s time 
that.we can form an opinion of Bunsen himself. The 
history of Germany’s struggle for liberty, or at least con- 
stitutional saf , is intimately associated with the 
men who, like Bunsen, gave their life to German unity. 
With him were the great historian of Rome, 
Mommsen; Frederick Kapp, well known to Americans 
through his history of the trade in German soldiers dur- 
ing our Revolutionary war. Lasker was also well known 
to Americans, and on his death sent to Bismarck 
a resolution of condolence, which arck, by-the-way, 
refused to present to his parliament. The great patholo- 

st Professor Virchow, another of this group, was so 

ateful in the eyes of absolutism that Bismarck challen ged 
him to a duel. This will prove a romantic period when 
people shall no longer be afraid to speak freely in the 
father-land. 


I could not but be reminded of the political. intolerance 
of a Prussian Prime Minister while reading, a few days 
ago, the reply of Mr. Gladstone to the chief of the Salva- 
tion Army. The two men represent the extremes of reli- 

ious practice in the Protestant Church, yet the venerable 

oglish statesman says, in his letter: ‘‘ It helps me to look 
out upon the wide world and reflect with reverence upon 
the singular diversity of the instruments which are in op- 
eration for recovering mankind to the sense of 
those who use them... .” Bismarck ought to hang this 
text over his bed, and pray every night for the 


G ho love thei te as much as ~-musie ‘of one or another t 
ot dilfer reqaidie; poe es yond topic is a troublesome! vial ‘one fretn year to year. It 


but differ regarding the means for accomplishing her hap- 
piness. 

Speaking of political intolerance reminds me of the late 
Russian ambassador in Berlin, Count Schuvaloff, whom 
I had frequent occasions to meet, and who impressed me 
by a manner that seémed at once natural and kindly. He 
fortified me with most valuable letters of introduction 
when I visited Russia. From Berlin Schuvaloff went to 
Warsaw as Governor of Poland, and I hear from there 
that the inhabitants of that unhappy country respected 
him for being a gentleman. He appears to have been es- 
teemed, in comparison with bis predecessor, Ge :eral Go:r- 
ko, much as Caprivi was in Berlin on the dismissal of Bis- 
marck. As a German member of Parliament once ex- 
“plained it to me, ‘‘it is such a change to be addressed by 
a gentleman.” The health of Schuvaloff has broken 
down, and now comes to Warsaw a man whose trainin 
appears to have been exclusively that of the professiona 
soldier, and whose administrative experience is repre- 
sented by four years in eastern Siberia. His name is 
General Goremykin, and it may be ex that brutal 
military rule will now once more prevail, When I was in 
Warsaw it was illegal to use the Polish language, or to do 
anything that could create an impression that the _— 
were not Russian. When the Czar passed through on his 
way to or from Copenhagen, the leading citizens of the 
place were ordered to dress up in their evening suits and 
to stand at the railway stations during the passage of the 
train, in order to make the Czar believe that Poland was 
full of loyal Russians: In Germany the extermination of 
Polish sentiment proceeds almost as stupidly and brutally 
as in Russia, but instead of making the Fanon Poles 
loyal to the German government, it has the contrary effect. 
In Germary the government does what it can to make it 
difficult for Poles to acquire property or to use their mo- 
ther-tongue, but, in spite of it all, the great Polish nation 
is to-day stronger than it ever was before, and under pro 
er conditions will rise up and take its place once more in 
the councils of Europe, as did united lily under Gari- 

baldi and Victor Emmanuel. 


Sir William Harcourt was indulging in reminiscences 
at the house of a mutual friend a day or two ago, and told 
me things historical from my point of view, but rarely 
alladed to by professional historians. For instance, our 
present custom of smoking after dinner he referred, if I 
am not mistaken, to the fact that at the table of Mr. Glad- 
stone the Prince of Wales pulled out a cigar and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy its smoke. That happened in Downing 
Street, and must have been therefore about 1870. At that 
time I did not frequent dinner parties, but should be curi- 
ous to know when we first passed cigars after dinner in 
New York. - Sir William Harcourt recalled also that up 
to the close of the Crimean war no gentleman would 
have been. guilty of smoking on a public th are. 
It was regarded as essentially underbred to do so, but the 
warriors who returned from the fields of Inkermann and 
Sevastopol had become so addicted to the false friendship 
of tobacco that they presumed upon their services to the 
extent of smoking wherever they pleased. Beards, too, 
became popalas for somewhat cognate reasons. One of 
the oldest living members of Parliament told me that be- 


fore the Crimean war there was but one member of the 
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Hi f Commons who bad the courage to wear a beard, 
bat that the Crimean Veterans had found beards #0 very 


forting d the cold weather, and sha: 80 
eee G. ban cen seed ae 
After Franco 





MASSENET’S “THE CID.” 


One of the difficulties in widening a repertory for our 
Metropolitan Opera-House with new works, especially if 
they be drawn from French and Italian sources, is apt to 
escape the public. It is the fact that the operas chosen 
cbs beundant-copeens of stnang apemtecmier easter Wad ae 

b peras of strong spectacular quality 
tinctly large movement. The drama in music appealing 
decidedly to the eye as well as to the ear is by preference 
needed in the Metropolitan. So large is its stage and the 
audience-room that many superior novelties from abroad 
and a long list of more or less familiar grand operas and 
of opéras-comiques, eveu of robust constitutions, would fare 
unkindly and fail to impress themselves here; but not in a 
less theatre. In fact,many operas that do not stand 
the sifting of close musical criticism triumph gloriously 
on the big of the Metropolitan over more virtuous 
and less grandiose rivals. Even the eager, the thought- 
ful auditor in our a has not always realized that 
Mozart in The Wedding of ro and in Don Giovanni, 
Beethoven in Fidelio, Gounod in an elegant trifle like Phile- 
mon and Baucis, Bizet in The Pearl- Fishers (and not a little 
in Carmen), Délibes in Lakmé, Verdi in Falstaff, and Masse- 
net in Manon and Werther have all suffered from a mat- 


is “pe! to stay such. 7 Similar difficulty enters into the 
very selection of our singers, for the voices that bear the 
brunt of the Metropolitan season should be not only su- 
rior voices, but voices of large volume. The most zea- 
ous nightingale does not make much of an impression 
warbling away in a cathedral. 

The choice of Massenet’s The Cid, just given its first 
local production, in queen tee Metropolitan's winter sea- 
son of 1896-7, is an excellent illustration of the sort of 
necessity indicated; and artistically it is as much of a suc- 
cess as might have been antici . The Cid is a modern, 
an extremely up-to-date French opera, in almost everything 
a typical modern French opera. . It might have been made 
for the Metropolitan, so suitably do its musical spirit and 
letter, its atmosphere of romance and drama, its robust 


_and distinctively French quality in ideas and utterance, 


suit the big place. The work is scarcely new. It has 
been a good while coming here, considering the number 
of ti that taking it up has been mooted, not only since 
the Italian and French dispensation at the opera-house 
became settled, but in the now remote days of German 
performances under the old organization. It was written 
for the stage of the Opéra at Paris. ‘There it was first 
given, with great favor, in 1885. The cast of the Paris 
production included not less than three of the notable 
male singers who happen now to be with us—who last week 
took up their former réles—the two Messrs. De Reszke 
and Mr. Plancon. Mr. Jean de Reszke thus, eleven years 
ago, in the title part, made an important addition to his 
record as a heroic tenor, his impersonation and his sing- 
ing being vastly talked about and praised at the time. 
Nevertheless + smo opera has not had much of a 
career, as successful operas not even in France. It 
ae out of repertory in is quite shortly, and it is 
apsed now. The richer provincial lyric theatres have 
not concerned themselves with it. Milan, Vienna, and St: 
Petersburg are the only large Continental cities taking it 
up, and that without permanently putting it on their lists. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, that although New 


. York now receives it as a novelty, another American city 


can z! that it has heard The Cid quite in advance of us. 
New Orleans produced it, with praiseworthy intentions, 
but not sufficiently artistic resources, some seasons ago, 
when French opera was in better plight there than at pres- 
ent. And the difficulties in the march of The Oid toward 
general hearing are obvious. It. belongs particularly 
to the class of French operas whose success is dangerous- 
ly dependent on the finest sort of singers—on not less than 
four artists of the first class. It requires an orchestra of 
the best material and leadership. It must have a chorus 
of goodly number and of decidedly trustworthy ability. 
Last—far, far from least— The Cid, as to all its externals— 
its scenes, the pageants, the tableaux and processions, the 
glories and cares of the theatrical wardrobe-master, ballet- 
master, property -man, and stage-mechanician—makes a 
redoubtable demand on any operatic establishment any- 
where. The manager’s bank-account well may trem 

at the name of The Cid, as did, we are told, the Moorish 
kings of old shake in their shoes but to hear him men- 
tioned. At the Metropolitan the necessities of Massenet’s 
pompous work have n easily and lavishly met—not 
merely as to fine externals, but, as may he inferred, with 
respect to the musical conditions that the opera exacts. 


lady. Once more have we Chiméne the beloved and Rod- 
ie ie Sy ee in long, set terms the fix into 
which this family affair has cast their love-affair. Again 


do we applaud and sympathize as ney take the oppor- 
of fe 


cheerfulness that seems a person quite to 
be spared, even by Chiméne the beloved, and a house of 
igen. appears much ey ste a house of feasting 
at an ultimate wedding. le’s play is simple com- 
pared wich one tiy Kaen or Masheniiast er On é or Sar- 
dou. Yes. But there are romance and ve situation 


under its stiffness and limitations, justas itis. By adding 
to it some episodes from the drama of de Castro, and from 
the mass of legend wherewith is connected the old ‘* Poem 
of My Cid,” the librettists have tered a highly effec- 
tive libretto from the stand-point of theatricalism,romance, 
variety of stage episodes, and scope for contrasted music, 
just as far as a composer's invention will do him service. 
A French composer, too, will ever be apt to find more in- 
spiration in such a topic and ‘‘book ” than iwall the psychol- 
ogy and mystery and even truth to human nature on which 
the Teutonic genius fastens and incubates so solemnly 
and conscientiously. 

The shortcomings in such an opera, by such a composer 
as Massenet long since bas proved himself, quickly sug- 
gest themselves, as do its merits. The likeness with Mey- 
erbeer is strong, and the docile following out of Wagner 
not less so, to Meyerbeerishness, often is it a kin- 
ship in a want of really worthy and interesting musical 
ideas, in the failure of sincere dramatic power and of 











horde gaiste; feces te 
chestra. ’s band bere, as always, earns its night- 
ly wage. There are 


— singing is making acceptable to us commonplace 
yric or dramatic ideas, there is, in due proportion, the 
genuinely musical and truly beautiful in his score. His or- 
chestration is, of course, highly effective, rich, and interest- 
ing, discounting ae = esi enough even to vulgarity. 
Not often st n sustained melody, he has here shown a 

ft for it that with his technical ingenuity a long way. 
Rhythm and writing are of contrast, of vonety and French 
effectiveness. The leadin mes are skilfully utilized. 
Such as Rodrigo’s ‘‘ O, noble lame étincelante!” 
the duet, ‘ rigue, as-tu du coeur,” the tenor romance, 
‘*Percé, ——- fond du ceeur,” on Se succeeding duet 
between rigo and de Gormas, ‘‘ A moi, Comte, deux 
mots,” are very agreexble instances of French musical 
idea and treatment. The entr’acte preceding the third act 
and Chiméne’s best air, “ Pleurez, mes yeux,” and the duet 
between the lovers, are full of lyric charm for all who like 
French musical ideas, In the seventh tableau (the four 


acts are divided into ten scenes) the . of the ap- 
ce of St. Jago to the discouraged Cid to promise 
iim victory, beginning with his air, ** O souverain, 6 juge 


6 pére,” has no small sincerity of operatic inspiration, and 
the whole effect is proportionally felicitous. As for the 
ballet music, it is admirable. Only in Carmen and Boabddil 
are there better Spanish ballet rhythms and more t 
ingenuity of dance-writing. There is much noisy ing 
in climaxes; but also numerous of subtle, sub- 
dued, and graceful emotionality. The opera stands an 
analysis, according to the standards of the French lyric 
drama, with success. It is never for long time uninter- 
esting musically, and in a popular and Gallic sense and 
estimate it invariably “arrives.” It is less le ceo than 
Eeclarmonde; and its general effect may be characterized 
as an improved and invigorated Meyerbeer and Halévy, 
when those great men were working most thought- 
fully and inventively in The Huguenots, orf: 

The Queen 


The two ormances have been so admirable that to 
single out the artists is scarcely fair. Mr. Jean de Reszke 
as the Cid, Mr. Edouard de e as Don 


. Jago, Madame 
Litvinne as Chiméne, Madame de Vere as the Infanta, all 
outdid themselves in the zeal and results of their com- 
bined work. Never has Mr. Jean de Reszke sung a rile 
with finer art and fuller illustration of his distinction 
among French artists of the time. The orchestra, chorus, 
and ballet were at the height of good work each evening. 
The stage pictures were rich and elaborate. The work 
was a judicious choice on Mr. Grau's (the 
on the first evening was not only cal mdengehcon, i but 
found the occasion one for his receiving a costly gift 
7B — Company — ay Png “" 
whethe: opera a permanent place here or 
perf has been one of individuality for that mit of 
the musical public sympathetic with contemporary grand 
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Mr. Danten C. Frenca’s model, made after Mr. Bowe 
Price’s plans, for the memorial to the late Richard M. 
Hunt, to be erected in the Fifth Avenue wall of Central 


Park, has been accepted, and it is expected that the me- 
morial will be in place by next November. In form it is 


to be a circular seat, a colonnade back of it, the cor- 

~ nice of which will oe eens four columns and by | 
two pilasters at each res of Art and Architect- . 
ure are to stand the , and in a niche un- 
der the frontal of the colonnade will be a bust of Mr. 
Hunt, heroic size, on a pedestal. The whole is to cost 


a 4 

about $25.000, and is to stand about midway between the 

A charitable en’ , the success of.which deserves 
attention, is the Provident Loan Society, more popularly. 
known as the charity pawn shop. Its second annual re- 
port announces that it peoecanes. is doing a good busi- 
ness, and is able to Aantt pol cent. per annum on its 
stock, It was started, as readers of the WEEKLY may re- 
member, with offices at 279 Fourth Avenue, to lend money 
on personyl effects at rates and on terms less s than 
those of ordinary pawnbrokers. The possibility of its 
success was ver nerally doubted. It was feared that 
it would be m from the straight and narrow path of 
pecuniary safety, and would not adhere strictly enough 
to the transaction of business op business principles. I[t 
c one per cent. a month for loans, or a. third of 
what the law allows. It began with a capital of $160,000, 
Now it has $160,000, and desires to increase that sum to 
$250,000, so that it may start branches in various parts of 
the town. Since it started it has made about 68, 
of an. average amount of $18 50 each. yank wat io ge. for the 
redemption of pl is very liberai, when a 
is sold, whatever it brings in excess of the amount 
on it is paid over to the borrower. So far ninety-eight 
per cent. of the pledges have been redeemed. One result 
of the success of this nization has been a reduction of 
rates by some of the other pawnbrokers in order to meet 
its competition. Another result that seems imminent is 
the establishment of similar societies in other large cities. 


The death, on February 14, of William P. St. John, the 
New York banker who forsook all und followed Bryan, 
was a a whereat very many Americans will sigh, 
and some will grieve. To all appearances Mr. St. John 
was a martyr, and the pity of it is that he should have 
been a martyr to what a great majority of his fellow- 
townsmen consider a pestilent delusion. It segue? that 
he. has been ailing ever since last October, that his 
excessive labors during the campaign aggravated disabil- 
ities from which he had suffered before. After election 


able and even pathetic in his connection with. the free-sil- 
ver movement. He first investigated the free - coinage 
idea at the instigation of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, as a-member of a committee appointed for that 
purpose. Alone of the committee he reported in favor of 
silver. His opinions, the sincerity of which has never 
been attacked, eventually cost him his reputation as a 
business man, his places as president of a bank and di- 
rector of two others, a great deal of money, and finally his 
life. Even in the heat of the campaign his character was 
not attacked; but though he was respected as an honest 
gentleman, his business associates, seeing him bent on 
measures that seemed to them destructive to the national 
credit and prosperity, naturally enough lost confidence in 


—_ t. 

r. St. John was born in Mobile; educated there, in 
England, in Germany, and in Boston; entered a Wall 
Street office in 1869; cashier of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank in 1882, and its president in 1884. His strong 
point as a banker seems to have been his excellent discrim- 
ination about mercantile credit. . 


The case of Mr. Iasigi of Boston, arrested in New York 
at the desire of the ton police, has attracted much 
attention, both because of the social standing of the pris- 
oner and because of interesting legal questions involved, 
Mr. Iasigi is the Turkish consul-general in Boston, and 
though he is accused of being inopportunely destitute of 
funds that should be in his possession, there has been 
much controversy as to what courts held jurisdiction in 
his case, and whether, being of consular pig he could 
be lawfully locked up except by order of a Federal court. 
One interesting point which suggests itself in the case has 
thus far received no attention. The representative of the 
parties whom Mr. Iasigi is accused of defrauding is Gen- 
eral Francis Peabody, Jun., of Boston. Is not this the 
very worthy and popular gentleman who was long a 
member of Governor Russell's staff, and is not his mili- 
tary title derived from that connection, or at best from 
services rendered to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in its National Guard? If so, is it right and proper that 
he should wear his military title when he comes to New 
York in citizen’s clothes and on purely civil business? 
It seems of doubtful equity to compe! our mild-mannered 
metropolitan lawyers to confront not only the learning 
and acumen of a Boston counsellor, but. in addition, to 
stand up against the associated terror of an awe-inspiring 
Meseuibcane mili designation, which very possibly 
General Peabody would have left at home. along with his 
spurs and howitzer, if he could have had bis way about it; 
for the worst of honorary military titles is that they slip 
on easy and come off hard. 


Yale aj to be about to come in for an exceedingly 
comf e from the estate of a person whom no 
one has hitherto su of an intention to be her ben- 
efactor. William pson, of Leroy, in western New 
York, who died on February 14, is stated to have left her 
the bulk of his estate, caleuned to be worth a million 
dollars. He was a man who lived an unusual life in an 
unusual village, and there is at least one piece of very odd 
property in liis estate. Leroy, where he was born and 


" no one any 
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and real estate came into the possession of Mr. Lamp- 

ho has probably left it, along with bis other effects, 
er to endow his ome 
necticut is a question.that 
people may be asking ; but he did‘ not, and: very 
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and 
by his son-in-law, and commended by him in agreeable 


verse. 

Mr, Lampson is reported to have owned, at the time of 
his death, most of the business part of the village in which 
he lived and large tracts of land in the Genesee Valley. 
‘The recent discussion as to the proper way to use qr d 
some reflections on the usefulness of such a life 
as his seems to have been. No details about his habits or 
character are at hand; but: suppose that he was, as he 
seems to have been, a country banker, who lived rather 
simply, without wae gv & or any considerable expenditure 
for luxuries, loaned his money on mortgages, added in- 
terest to principal, accumulated real estate by the slow 
process of foreclosure, and finally turned over the results 
of his thrift to promote the higher education. That 
would appear to be a life that should square fairly with 
the ideals of critics who disapprove of lavishing funds in 
living and entertainments. Is there any- 
thing, on whole, which a man who has more income 
than he needs may better do with his surplus than to 
save psig ace aap oak apdenciga genetic 2 these many 
ages to upon men who save up a very large propor- 
tion of their incomes ns useless people, whose money did 

. But nobody hoards nowadays. No 
one in his senses, and who is really thrifty, hides his trea- 
sure in a yomrags. Bd buries it, The contemporary ac- 
cumulator lends his funds on m at a moderate rate 
of interest, and what he cannot keep in sight in that way 


he invests as safely as he can in some sort of business. 


He tries to keep his money in constant use, paying wa 
and developing industries. Yet if he on accumula- 
ting, and spends very little on himself, and gives geo 4 
little during his lifetime, he is apt to be regarded wit 
qualified favor by his neighbors, and to be spoken of as 
_* close”; whereas the man who spends freely is looked 
upon as liberal, and ig popular with his associates. It 
seenis possible that the contemporary political economists 
will direct us to revise our opinions of accumulators (we 
used to call them misers), and bid us look upon them with 


are of — value to the community, and whose wealth, 
vnce it 


cally ready to promote pac onererie which appear to an 
to : te) 


astute investor to offer success. Can it be, 
then, that the conditions of life have so that av- 
arice, which used to be a good old- ly vice, has 


Bishop Doane appeared, on Fe 16, before a com- 
mittee of the Assembly in support of Mr. Laimbeer’s bill 
to include the seventh commandment among the statutes 
of the State of New York, and to provide penalties for 
the breach of it. The bishop declared that Mormonism 
is very prevalent in New York city, though it is not call- 
ed by that name. The prevailing and somewhat con- 


_ spicuous disagreement between the widows of the late 


are Brooke, and the appearance last week before Jus- 
tice Van Wyck, of Brooklyn, of three claimants to a wid- 
ow’s share in the estate of the late Thomas Townsend, 
make this an inconvenient week to hurl back the bishop's 
insinuations. 


There is agitation on Zion’s Hill,in the town of An- 
dover, in Massachusetts, over the intentions of sundry lum- 
bermen to carry a steam saw-mill to the adjacent ‘' Indian 
Ridge,” and to saw the pines of that picturesque. tract into 
boards. The town is too honest or too thrifty to spend 
$4000 of the public money in buying the twenty-three 
acres of ridge for a park, but an effort is being made to 
do it by subscription, and to make of the property bought 
a town forest, to be managed on forestry principles, to the 

rofit of the town and as ap example to all the neighbors. 

he tract, together with another of nine acres adjoining, 
which the town owns already, is of especial interest, bol 
because of its beauty and because it offers an unusually 
good example of the effects of glacial drift. Geologists 
go yearly to inspect it. 


Poor Philo McGiffen! He deserved a better end than to 
die (February 11) by his own hand in a hospital. And 
yet his death, such as. it was, was cheerful and cou 
and even considerate, and the state of his battered bod 
and tormented mind acquits him of a guilty responsibility 
for his own taking off. He was thirty-four years old, and 
the record of his adventurous life is most extraordinaty. 
Tn 1877, before he went to the Naval Academy, he distin- 

himself in the famous Pittsburg railroad strike 
by running an one through a mob, after re-enforcements, 
for which exploit he received a medal and a vote of thanks 
from the Common Council of Pittsburg. While in the 
Academy he received the thanks of the Secretary of the 
Navy for rescuing two children from a burning building, 
and was gommpimented in a general order for a daring feat 
aboard ship in a storm at sea. His carcer in China is more 
familiar. When the war with Japan broke out, he was in 
the service of China as the head of the Chinese Naval 
School and as “ fighting commander” of the Chen- ; 
He has himself of the terrific fight of the Yalu, in 


which his ship was hit 400 times and set on fire, but sur- 
vived the battle, and finally limped away uncaptured. 
McGiffer survived too, and fought the fight out with as- 
tonishing dash and persistence, bu 
shattered ever to be perfectly repaired b 
died it-was but a sequel of the fight of the Yalu. 
ashington, Pennsylvania, in 1962, and 


, but came out of it too 


He was born in W 


199 


a at is in 1882. What a pity, when so 
oe nan ener is going into war-ships, that so 
much American valor should have spent itself to #0 litule 
purpose in a foreign fight! 


General Joe Shelby, who died near Adrian, Missouri, 
on. February 13, had i strong a turn for adventure 
as Captain iffen, and a much longer jife-in which 
to work it ont. His war record is like a story by Weyman 
or Antony Hope. He was born in Lexington, Kentucky 
(nutri leonwm), in 1881, and became.a alaveholder in Mis- 
souri, and a leader of raids into Kansas in the ‘“ berder- 
troubles” times. “When the war broke out he joined the 
Confederate side, quickly became 9 colonel of cavalry, and 
then recruited in Missouri Shelby’s brigade, which no gr 
zealously through the war, and could not bring itself to 
surrender when the war closed. 80 Shelby a rem- 
nant of it off through Texas into Mexico, and offered his 
services with one | men to Maximilian, who de- 
clined them, by advice of Marshal Bazaine, He turned 
hs a ceee spaeaie aera Mexico two years, 

v some ex ag experiences with 
Maximilian, and at deout pus i 


1867, after the *s death, Shelby came 
back to Missouri to his farm, where he lived ir retirement 
until 1898, when President appointed him United 


States Marshal for the Western District of Missouri. 
During the railroad strike of 1894 he was active in sup- 

ressing rioters, and thereby incurred a remonstrance 
rom Governor Stone, who thought that the United States 
troops were being used to the prejudice of the deathiess 
doctrine of States’ rights. But Shelby told him that the 
States’-rights question had been settled at Appomattox, 
and went on quelling riot with a convert’s zeal. 


Persons who are adapted by intellectual and spiritual 
equipment to be re. adn tg lians seem to 
find excellent entertainment in that fo Comment has 
hardly cleared yet on the very interesting novelty that 
was provided for some of them on the of January 
in’ New York and Philadelphia, in the ape of cele- 
brations of the anniversary of ‘‘ King Charles the Martyr,” 
the same being no less familiar and recent a person- 
age than the late Charies I. of England. Pious and re- 
spectable as King Charles was, it put the casual newspaper- 
reader to his stumps to guess why two American churcies 
should be putting themselves to trouble and expense to 
—e memory green; but there is an explanation of it 
wh ly explains. It is held that Charies might have 
‘saved his life if he had to abolish the episcopacy. 
On that ground he is held to be a martyr. He was canow- 
ized after the Restoration, and his day kept in England 
for more than a century; but the enthusiasm about it 
— fell off, and in 1859 Queen Victoria, with the 
elp of liament, abolished the service for his day, re- 
moved his prayer from the Prayer- book, and took his 
name off of tlie saints’ calendar. Later a society of persons, 
not otherwise fully occupied, was started in England to 
observe this day of the only English saint made since the 
Reformation, and branch societies have since been started 
in this country, A pont of Charles in saintly guise, 
urch 


painted by Oswald ‘has. been hung 
of. the : in Philade and 


A deal that is-interesting, edifying, encouraging, 
and instructive is being shown at the twelfth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of New York, which 
opened on February 20 at the Fine Arts Society’s build- 
ing, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, and will continue un- 
til March 13. It is a free show, ex on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, when an admission-fee of fifty cents is charge:. 
It incl — of 10,000 different exhibits from 
architects in all parts of the country, and from sculptors, 
artists, designers, and workers in various fabrics and ma- 
terials, There are fifty designs by women, # large num- 
ber from the T Square Club of Philadelphia, aad an inter- 
esting lot from French and English exhibitors, Among 
other exhibits of special interest is the model of the desiga 
by Messrs. Price and French for the Hunt meniorial in the 
east wall of Central Park, ¢ 


The great majority of the men who fought in the civil 
‘war were young, the average age being about twen- 
ty-three, so the majority of the surviving veterans 
are still under fifty-five. But the men who were trained 
soldiers when the war broke out were, most of them, some- 
what older. One of them was General Alfred Pleasonton, 
who died in Washington on February 17. He was born 
in 1824, uated from West Point in 1844, and saw a 

deal of hard service and had won. distinction in the 
exican war and in Indian fighting, when the crisis of 
1861 brought him his t opportuniiy. He became one 
of the famous caval ers ofthe war. After Bull Run 


y he was ordered to Washington from Utah, and in com- 


mand of a ment of cavalry soon won the rank of Brig- 
adier-Ge . After thesecond battle of Malvern Hill and 
the retreat from the Chickahominy, McCiellan assigned 
him to the command of all his cavalry, At Chancellors- 
ville his charge on Stonewall Jackson checked the rout snd 
saved the Army of the Potomac. In 1888 he commended 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and his attack 
at Beverly Ford (June 9) opened the campaigi: that cul- 


-minated at Gettysburg. His appointment as Major-Gen- 


eral followed. The next winter a committee of Con 
recommended him for the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, but he was sent instead to the Department of 
Missouri, where he served with distinction under Rose- 
crans. In 1868 he resi from the army. For some 
rd was a collector of internal revenue, and after that 
nt of the Terre Haute and Cincinnati Railroad. 
In 1888 he was placed on the retired list of the army, with 
the rank of Colonel.. Of late years he has been much out 
of health, and, possibly for that reason, bas felt that his 
distinguished military services had met with an inade- 
—_ reward, ~ As to that there may be room for discus. 
. but that his services were distinguished ia not ques- 

hs E. 8. Martin. 
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F any one had said two years or so ago that our gov- 
ernment would some day prove itself a strong sup- 

rter of the fine arts, there would have been nothing 

ut satire for the prophet of such a consummation, 

The United States have never patronized the artists in 
any worthy manner, Yet when the new Congressional 
Lidkary is opened next month it will offer a splendid 


demonstration of the judicious 4 of which the govern- - 


ment is capable in such matters. The building will stand 
forth then as a national gallery of monumental art, in the 
dignity of its aims and in the lavishness of its embellish- 
ment second to none which can be cited from among mod- 
ern structures abroad. It is true that the Hétel de Ville 
in Paris may retain its pre-eminence through the splendor 
of its decorations, through the specific value of certain 


_ works from the brushes of the first masters of France; 


but it is not the comparative value of the decorations 
there and the decorations in Washington that is in ques- 
tion, What it is desired to point out is that not evén the 
Hdtel de Ville has been more generously, more ambitious- 
ly adorned than our new Library. Our school of mural 
inting is in its infancy. The modern French school, 
ounded and fostered by such men as Flandrin, Delaroche, 
Baudry, Galland, Puvis de Chavannes, and a dozen others, 
is at its apogee. But we have attempted at the outset as 
— a task as that of which France has acquitted her- 
self in her maturity on the walls of the Hétel de Ville, 
and we have marked an epoch in our artistic history. 

The steps in this work have been celebrated from time 
to time in. the pages of this journal. We have described 
Mr. Blashfield’s utiful decorations in the dome over 
the rotunda; Mr. Vedder’s and -Mr. Maynard’s paintings; 
the works of Mr. Kenyon Cox, Mr. J. W. Alexander, and of 
aconsiderable group of sculptors. In taking a final survey 
of the painted decorations we signalize the productions 
of no-less than five artists who have recently completed 
their labors. Glancing through the Library as a mass, all 
these decorators seem to have been but factors in the evo- 
lution of one imposing effect. Scrutinizing their panels 
one by one, it is interesting to note how each man has, as 
a rule, put an independent idea into the building; how, in 
spite of his re for the significance of the whole, he 
has preserved his originality, struck his own note. This 
point is of peculiar importance. The American school of 
mural decoration, we repeat, is still in process of: forma- 
tion, yet more than in any other form of art we have 
escaped the trammels of convention, we have developed 
our own ideas without that constant allusion to alien ex- 
amples which has so often vitiated our painters of easel 
—— From the start there seems to have been a 

realthy refusal to meddle with old precedents. William 
Hunt, in his work at Albany, nearly a generation ago, 
had fewer links with the past than with the free and 
expansive future. His followers, in their first exten- 
sive experiments, those at the Chicago Fair, placed 
little reliance upon French or other traditions. They 
worked out their designs mostly in their own way. Sar- 


Srlkingly origiual, and at Washington thre practical 
st oO at ere is prac y 
no imi pe work - rey — ba Preves ve a 
emphas repeatedly in to ng upon ecorations 0 
those men to whom explicit va Saat has been made 
above. -We will show it again in theipresent discussion. 

~The Feitep 2p and circular panels which Mr. F. W. 
Benson has dedicated—near to the threshold of the Library 
—to the seasons and to the graces, supply a perfect illus- 
tration of the unconventional and vitalized work which 
has been done at Washington. He has balanced his paint- 
ings most decoratively in the space assigned to them, but 
in each one he has produced a kind of medallion which 
leaves the freshest, most buoyant impression, as of some- 
thing improvised on the spot, not developed out of study 
of other and older mural designs. This spontaneity has 
always been characteristic of Mr. Benson; and since it has 
made his canvases essentially animated things, it might 
have been expected that his ebullience would have dis- 
turbed the poise of set decorations. . As a matter of fact, 
the mobile figures of his imagination have drifted natu- 
rally into, the repose and symmetry which were demanded 
by the exigencies of his wall space at Washington. The 
‘* Winter” reveals an image of eager, elastic motion; the 
** Autumn” repeats that feeling of advancing force which 
has in previous works been one of Mr. Benson’s happiest 
strokes; the ‘‘Summer” and ‘‘Spring” are both types of 
similar vitality; and in all these portraits the draperies set 


awhirl by the varying winds of bleak or sparkling days 


intensify the atmosphere of tremulous life which lies at 
the root of the artist’s scheme. But nowhere does this 
element of realism conflict with the calm ideality of 
pose which has been sought. The flying robes surround 
the figures with lines as deftly placed as though they were 
architectural, and every here and there some cunning 
touch will enhance the decorative intention, as in the 
** Winter ”—with its eloquent horizon-line near the lower 
edge of the panel—or in the landscape backgrounds of 
‘* Autumn” and ‘‘ Summer.” 

It is in his backgrounds, indeed, that Mr. Benson has 
disclosed his power with perhaps more pe pasany | than 
anywhere else. His figures are naturally of most impor- 
tance, but their decorative value would not be half so 
great as is actualiy the case if it were not for the felicity 
of their arrangement with the few glimpses of land and 
water that Mr. Benson has cared to give us. Those 
oe are very restricted indeed, but they tell tremen- 

ously in.the general result. Thus in the ‘ Spring ” there 
is an re linear charm extracted from the stream 
which winds on. behind the figure, and in the “ Aglaia”’. 
there is a glamour thrown over the entire aspect ofthe 
Grace through the poetic wooded screen against which 
she is . “Thalia” is seated on a marble bench 
which .is itself effective; and there is another cleverly 
placed bit of architecture here, in the shape of the temple 
on the left, in the distance; but again, in this medallion, 
the last touch is given to the design by a slightly formal 





X.* THE DECORATIONS OF MESSRS. BENSON,’WALKER, MELCHERS, VAN INGEN, AND. PEARCE. = 
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treatment of-the trees at the back. Over an-“ipver, when 
Mr, Benson bas sent: some picture of rad woodland 
grace to the exhibitions, theré-has been felt beneath his 
apparently careless composition an undercurrent of deco- 
rative feeling., In these medallions he has let the feeling 
have its way, and at one bound has Vindicated his author- 
ity in mural decoration, | It is delightful to see how freely 
he has worked, how true he has been, within these rigidly 
fixed boundaries, to the sentiment of youth and loveliness 
which he understands so well. He has essayed to symbol- 
ize the sweetness of gentle women in these paintings, to 
interpret Thalia’s debonair regard, to portray the subtlety 
of spring, and to infuse into all his types the spirit of the 
murmuring woods... He bas accomplished bis aim with- 
out a single qualification. . 

Something of the surprise which he offers—achieving 
in a flash the honors of a form of art to which he had not 
before devoted himself-to any extent—is offered again by 
Mr, H.'O. Walker in the apotheosis of the 3 ap which he 
has outlined in a succession of panels. This painter has 
been conspicuous first and: last for an inspiration’so fragile 
in its beauty, so delicate; so elusive, that to ask him to 
cover large wall spaces with-his brush has seemed like 
breaking a butterfly.upon a wheel.... But in his most fairy- 
like and sensitive productions Mr. Walker has revealed an 
uncommon depth of emotion, a pensive tenderness which 
has assured us that however slender and unsubstantial 
his personages might be in their bodily form, they are un- 
mistakably strong of soul. To say:that there:is a great 
moral weight to his work would not be, perliaps, exact. 
It is rather that per the purity. of his: imagination, 
through the fineness of his perception, through the unfail- 
ing poesy upon which he builds, the spectator gets a pro- 
found sense of reality from him, gets a belief in his types 
which is not always created by much more masculine in- 
ventions. . Mr. Walker is never masculine in the sense of 
overbrimming vigor and of materialistic emphasis. His 
men and women, and, even more, his adolescent figures, 
move in a kind of sublimated angelic world. But how 
tangible is their angelhood,.how living is their strange 
poetic life! There is nothing strenuous or bard in the fig- 
ure symbolizing ‘‘ Passion,” in the. long elliptical panel 
yo ed over by the genius of ‘‘ Lyric Poetry,” but the 
ithe figure has potentialities which may be clearly read 
in the dark face. Straight through this company of 
ideals—‘‘ Mirth,” ‘‘ Beauty,” ‘‘ Pathos,” ‘* Truth,” ‘* Devo- 
tion,” and the two we have already mentioned—there is a 
plenitude of emotional vitality which makes My Walker, 
as we havesaid, the peer of his most forcible, most impas- 
sioned colleagues. . In fact, the calmness of his own tem- 

rament reflects itself advantageously in his work, gain- 
ng him great simplicity and clarity, the directness of a 
more than refined lyrist. 

The lyrical style of these decorations is their greatest 
virtue, after their decorative rightness has beeh recog- 
nized. The central figure in the ellipse just mentioned is 
in the best sense an embodiment of poetry, her carriage 


* Previous Articles on Congressional Library Decorations have appeared in the following Numbers of Hazrze’s Werxty: Paintings—Edwin H. Blashfield, No. 2088; Elihu Vedder, No. 2043; Kenyon Cox, No. 
7 - “J ? Sculptures—G. E. Bissell, J. J. Boyle, J, Donoghue, C. BE. Dallin, No, 2067; F. Macmounies, 


2048; George W. Maynard, No, 2071; Robert Reid, No. 2078; Frederick Dielman, No. 2085; J. W. Alexander, No. 2002. 


No. 2081; H, Adams, F, W. Ruckstuhl, J, J. Boyle, No. 2090. 
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and her e n being eloquent of the inspiration she 
is to typify. the smaller pa 
the wpponel epi: of ay ge 


same. T' Keats, 
is an’ admirable realization of the ; the boyish 
Wordsworth is an. equally sym ; 
and while the Ganymede painted for the gone: ceael 


= clear or as convincing in its s 


of the 
ont Ha of mes genius 0! 


and the Comus, in all but the venial elobseata ta 

is a worthy tribute to Milton’s 1 spirit. Mr. Walker’s 

color is like his style of execu remarkably suave and 
i never 


He has added to the Library the -most 
howe © one ‘certainly, 


and sweetness at which he finds his most characteristic 
effects. . The fibre of. his art is of the purest. That he 
has strength, spiritual strength, is shown by the mild and 
elevating beauty of his art. That he has the strength, the 
executive strength, of an accomplished painter, is made 
plain by the sound composition and noble handling of 
masses in these poetic decorations. 
Mr. Gari Melchers has attacked, in his ‘‘ Peace” and 
‘* War,” themes of as suggestive a nature as those exploited 
by Mr. Benson and Mr. Walker, and his well-filled-elli 
certainly run through a wide enough gamut of symbolism. 
From the eager hounds in the forefront of his “ War” to 
position, he has realized a sufficientl eu ehewmnion 
com . he has realized asu y 
of types.’ In the ‘‘ Peace” he has disclosed as broad a 
range in characterization. But we are far less inclined to 
examine the personalities of these boldly painted warriors 
and priests than to follow the “wufeldlng of the artist’s 
decorative idea. This has been processional in both pan- 
els, but in neither has he degenerated into commonplace 
forms. On the contrary, the “‘ War” has been painted on 
such informal lines that it threatens to lose its equilibrium 
at that end which is most crowded with figures. But the 
balance holds true, on the whole, and Mr. Melchers ob- 
tains, through the simple breadth of his style, through his 
massive handling of horses and brawny warriors, an 
impressiveness which excites warm ad fon. The 
slope of the hills in the background counts heavily in 
the outcome, lending precisely the contrast needed to the 
eens | black horse, the advancing dogs, and the — 
ng crowd-in the rear. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Melchers painted 2 decoration not unlike this for the Chi- 
cago Fair, and there is a portion of the “* Peace,” which 
a see 2p weg on 1893. 7 te has te a 
material to su prrpose that it seems vely 
pew. Mr. Melchers has a's exceptionally aeek ede of 
execution, which goes more for justice and brilliancy in 
masses than for charm in details. If it were not for the 


say that he had reciation of the higher planes of 
sensuous beatity at But if his work is simple to the 
¢ of bluntness, 


artist has introduced such accessories into his designs, 
that there is no mistaking the American spirit of his 
scheme. The circular wreath in the centre of each dec- 
oration, with its citation from Washington or Jefferson or 
Webster, is not merely national in what it tells, but is 
original and modern in effect. 

Between these inscriptions. and the further limits of 
his spaces Mr. Van Ingen has placed his figures with 
considerable skill, et each one in a pose not only 
natural, but contributive to the harmony of the entire dec- 
oration. The panels repeat one another in the general 
arrangement, differing in the accessories and in the per- 
sonalities of the opulent geniuses who support the in- 
scribed centres, ‘These graceful women are Mr. Van 
Ingen’s most successful assages. The memory of the 
old masters may be there, but they have an attractiveness 
which is their own. §o also have the individualities pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce in his paintings of 
‘* Labor,” ** Religion,” ‘* The Family,” and other subjects 
identified with the civilization of the world. He has all his 
life been painting on a much smaller scale than in the pres- 
ent instance, and in one or two of the decorations he has 

aid more attention to detail than is consistent with the 

road surfaces of a wall. - But his long years of experience 
in delineating the peasant types of France have made his 
two youths in “ Labor” extremely engaging in their sinewy 
strength, and he has grouped them well in a picturesque 
setting. ‘The two primitive worshippers in ‘* Religion ” 
are even more comely in themselves, and. more artistic 
in the composition they make. Here, again, Mr. Pearce 
handles his landscape kground in a skilfully decora- 
tive manner, . The ‘* Religion,” in fact, registers his high- 
water mark, — 
What the fruits.of this. great artistic undertaking at 
Washington will be it is impossible to foretell. The wise 
licy which has secured the paintings and statues in the 
ibrary, which has permitted Mr. Casey to carry out in 
the general adornment of the interior a scheme of -archi- 
tectural and decorative excellence practically unknown 
before in the history of our public buildings, may be slow 
to continue its beneficent way. The fact that we have 
obtained the Library does not make it certain that all the 
buildings of the nation are to be handed-over to the best 
architects in the country, with authority to employ the 
best sculptors and painters in their embellishment. But 
surely a great movement onward has been made possible 
by the work at the Library—a .movement which may be 
retarded for a while, but can never be es ee 
Little by little the bonds between the arts are being in- 
creased in number and strengthened. Little by little the 
idea that a building must be not only serviceable but beau- 
tiful is winning its way. In the permanent erection of a 
noble standard and in the encouragement of noble aims 
the decorations at Washington render a service to the 
country-whose value will be appreciated more and more 
as time goes on. 
Roya Cortissoz. 


the result is 
to 















a result, we have 
entire collection. In the 


will be be 
books will accommodate 1;800; 


roo 

have 111,000 square feet, or about 20,000 square feet more 
than. the’ British Museum. The total floor 
cluding the cellar, is almost it acres. 5 

What, now, shall we do it? “ Shall it be narrow, 
and a football of parties, its determined by 
litical fluctuations; its management be controlled by com- 
mittees whose tastes and pursuits have lain in‘ re- 
mote? - We hope not. ; : 


The name Library of Congress ls no moré in place. It 





Hi pete 
historical and other libraries or with private buyers 


in the purchase of lite treasures? The Library 
of Berlin has $33,000 annual. appropriation for the pur- 
chase of new books; the National Library of France 
spends $86,000; and the British Museum has at its dis- 
posal $70,000 a year for the purchase of books from 
all parts of the world. Yet here in the United States wé 
doubt if the libraria® has at his service more than $4000 
for the acquisition of rare and valuable books. 

Some lives in which our national collection needs spe- 
cial accessions are’ thesé:-1. American books published 
prior to the operation of the copyright law enacted in 
1870. 2. Pamphlets, published prolifically, but usually 
without copyright. 8. A larger number of representa- 
tive periodicals, dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and those of 
less frequent publication, bound well for preservation. 
4. Foreign books, especially classics, works in philology, 
and the literary treasures of the Orient. 

One of the most notable of all the great needs of the 
National Library is in’the department of incunabule, or 
books printed during the fifteenth century —the period 
when —* was invented. Few indeed are the trea- 
sures which illustrate the triumphs of the presses of 
Gutenberg, Fust, Schoeffer, Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
and even st Spe ~ + op Reon Setor eo 
possesses such wo ton’s Polich tomgase, w 
the Lenox can boast of Gutenberg’s Catholicon and many 
another priceless gem of;the first generation of printers. 
But few indeed are the incunabule which our great li- 
brary at Washington claims. . 

For magnificent racy, nes the earliest presses there is 
many a private library in the United States which far ex- 
cels that at the tol.:: The cry at Washington has 
been for political books. This, naturally, is the first want, 
and always has been; but we hope the day is néar by when 
those who are charged with looking after the : 
needs of our national collection of books will have the 
— Fe Fanon & — _— to —_ for this new 

and its mu specialists in typography | 
accessions to the ear examples of the art The very 
sight of an open copy of one of Peter Schoeffer’s match- 
less books would be dmple payment for many a weary 
mile to Washington. - , 

agony for the future, the old threadbare complaint 
that is no room in the Library for new and valuable 
books has no further ground. In siyle of architecture and 
in convenience there is probably no equal to our new Libra- 

seen this reece ag nation’s books has ev- 
ery one of these essen ua ‘or a good li H t 
in abundance and well distributed, excellent wealieaioe 
large capacity with economy of storage, ease of access, and 
methods for — and thorough service. As expendi- 
tures on the building are now ceasing, the time is oppor- 
tune for increased es for utilizing the vast 
interior for the highest literary, scientific; and lristoricat 
purposes, and to make a collection which shall rival not 
only the largest but the best in the world. : 


NEW-DEPARTURES-FOR--THE- LIBRARY THE- 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. — 
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be doesn’t give in,” 


ylock’s. er, the world 
Jurist, when you had nothing more than a woman’s 
for sentimental technicalities.” 
‘*It would have made a horrid play, though, if it had 
gone on,” shuddered Elizabeth. 


he resembled a chicken liver en brochette, 
as is done in that Julius Caesar pla 


y:” 
* Well, I’m v ‘lad I did it,” snapped Portia. 
“T should ‘think en would be,” pe roar “et 
you a done it, you'd never have been known, What 
was 


jan Queen, ; 
did, and it seemed as if the vessel had 






“It’s dis- 
a inno- 





ickers 

ub,I believe it was—on board of her. 
outta marie live pine mar goo! wg bonny et 
a as try to get uninterru qu the 
ph mr in these days. Charon isn’t content to Tich 
slowly; be must e money by the barrelful, if he has 
to sacrifice all the comfort of everybody living on this 
river. on ype think he was an American, the way 
he goes on; everybody else here is the same way. 

baie sc ngarcbant -y ae ee eee Of eepuen r 
“I think myself,” sighed Cleopatra, ‘‘ that Hades is be- 
ing spoiled by the introduction of American idens—it is 
getting by far too democratic for my tastes; and if it isn’t 
ay oes t’s my belief that the best people will stop com- 
ing Take Madame Récamier’s salon as it is now 
compare it with what it used to be! In the early days, 
after her arrival here, everybody went because it was the 
swell thing, and you'd be sure of meeting the intellectual- 
ly elect, On the one hand you'd find les; on the 
other, Cicero; across the room would be chatting 
geyly with some such person as myself. Great warriors, 
rom Alexander to Bonaparte, were bg ag glad of the 
apeerenty to be there, too; statesmen Macchiavelli; 
like Cellini or Tintoretto. You couldn’t move with- 
out stepping on the toes of genius. But now all is differ- 
ent. money-getting instinct has within 


meet a few friends at dinner at my last autumn, he 
sent me a card stating his terms fordinners. Let me see, 
I think I have it with me; I’ve kept it by me for fear of 
losing it, it is such a complete revelation of the actual con- 
dition of affairs in this locality. Ah! this is it,” she add- 
ed, taking a small bit of pasteboard from her card-case. 


The card was about, and all the ladies were much 
astonished naturally so, for it ran this wise: 


a 





NOTICE TO HOSTESSES. 
Owing to the constantly growing, and 
times weaadionn Gomeactie epen the ties ieanalige “6 
HERR WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


takes this method of announcing to his friends that on 
and after January 1, 1897, bis terms for functions will be 
as follows: 


Dinnera with conversation on the Theory of ; 


Einidn one sanény nnsesvcdelscsecosshbanss’ 500 
Dinners with conversation on the Theory of 








no Invitations for Five-o’clock Teas or M 
ing Musleste ‘or Five-o or Morn- 








“ Well, I declare!” tittered Elizabeth, as she read. 
Me -acaasase 2 He’s got the three name craze, 
* Begun in Hagrse’s Werxiy No. 2004. 
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, in the Shylock versus 


retorted 
a, ‘‘ for I swear by all my auburn locks that that 


applauds you as a 


been aroused 
them all, with the result that when I invited Mozart to - 


7 ee 
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be invited out and couldn't scare =p a decent excuse for 
Sie “ Soy coat 0 a yg cenit at roar of Se 
ea “Sothecyclopmedias say. It’s agood plan, too,” said Xan- 
es - thippe, .. “ gh Socrates never had to do it. When I 
2 the notion was going out tow much, I used to 
= ide hisdress clothes. Then there was ihe case of Rubens. 
: He-gave a Carbon Talk at ihe Sforza’s Thursday Night 
Pe Club, merely to oblige Madame Sforza, and three weeks 
+ later discovered that she had sold his pictures to pay for 
: her ny You people simply run it into the ground. 
You the that when taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.. It advertises you, does the lion no zoo, and 
“fe he is expected to be with confectionery, material 
— and theoretical. If they are seg tired of candy and 
i compliments, it’s because you have forced too muck of it 
ee upon them.” 
ee “ They like it, just the same,” vetorted Récamier. ‘A 
jn = genius fikes nothing better than the sound of his own 
ee voice, when he feels that it is falligg on, aristocratic ears. 
°° The socia} laurel rests pleasantly on mavy a noble brow.” 
ee Re “True,” said Xanthippe. ‘‘ But when a man gets a pile 
, pel of Christmas wreaths a mile high -on his head, he begins 
che to to wonder what they will bring on the market. An occa- 
=e i sional wreath is very nice, but by the ten they are apt to 
: weigh on his mind. Up to a-certain point notoriety is 
{ like a woman, and a man is apt io love it; but whei it 
: becomes exacting, demanding Leteck of permitting itself 
“ : to be courted, tt Yass tte chara” ; 
: ‘*That is Socratic in its wisdom,”smiled Portia. 
‘* But. Xanthippic in its origin,” returned Xanthippe. 
“No man ever gave me my 23 
} pry ama spoke, Lucretia Borgia burst into the room. 
. _ “Hurry save yourselves!” ctied, “The boat 
1 has broken loose from her moorings, and is floating down 
the stream. If wedon’t hurry up and do something, we'll 
drift out to sea!” wes 
*« What?” cried bys mm dropping her cue in terror, 
and ges | for the stairs. ‘‘I was certain I felt-a slight 
motion. ‘You said it was the wash from one of Charon’s 
bar, Elizabeth.” 
“T thought it was,” said Elizabeth, following closely after. 
** Well, it wasn’t,” moaned Lucretia Borgia. ~‘ Calpur- 
( nia just looked out of the window, aad discovered that we 
it eens "Tes tndlay copretell puxionaty shoot th 
i crow: an y about the stair and at- 
i MADAME RECAMIER HAS A PLAN. ; tempted to ascend, Cleopatra in the van; but as the Egyp- 
‘ tian Queen reached the doorway to the upper deck, the 
' ee cage ban qrtrane the hard features of Captain Kidd were 
t “It's Bacher ridiculous,” said Cleopatra. ‘But it’s fairer than Artemus Ward’s thrust roughly through, and his strident voice rang out through the eatin gloom, 
{ lan. . pt Bs noticeof his intentions to change you; but with Ward it’s different. ‘Pipe my eye for a sardine if we haven't captured a female seminary!” he cried. 
i e comes, and afterward sends.a bill for his fun. . Why, only last week I got a ‘ quar- And on 7 one the ladies, in terror, shrank back into the billiard-room, while Kidd, 
terly statement’ from him showing a charge: me of thirty-eight dollars for humor- overcome. ss & surprise; slammed. the door. to, and retreated into the darkness .of the 
remarks made tomy at a little. ‘gave in honor of Balzac, forward -deck-to consult.with his followers as to *‘ what next.” & 
ps § worst-of -all, ‘he ‘had marked :it ‘Please remit.’ ; Antony, when he wrote a . : [ro we conTinuED. } 3 i 
sonnet to my ow, wouldn't let me have it until | heard whether ; i 
or not wanted ‘it for iin th With Rubens z 
giving chalk-talks for pay AF ‘Masterpieces & 
tty’ for suburban lyceums, es ood Hustrious in other lines turning = 
p 8 4 
You are indeed right,” said Madame Hécamler, ssdly. ”*Tiges ‘ 
You are ; ~ * “Those were ig 
pel cute quckes ast ailtae~aih chtsias ane and Beene is 
shall never forget those nights when the wit and wisdom of all time P 
w —were on at my house, if F may so speak, at a cost to me ; 
Chstte bo Sued Oe iilsie ak jeghag teeny ang’ Nernel  alenge teats, 
we paying y away. wi way 5 
| Br eh a 
se e: * ly ‘ou won't give up the func- 
‘tions al because I have always found ely rooet alighetul It is 
! still le to have gas and supper. 
*T havea plan for'‘next winter,” said Madame Récamier, “ but I suppose 
I shall be accused of going into the commercial side of it if 1 adopt it. 
, The plan 4 oe bas yg gm my salon. That’s an idea worthy of an 
American, I admit; but if I don’t do it, I'll have to give it up entirely, 
} which, as in ; Would be, too . An , how- 
ever, would’ be a grand thing, if only because id the 
i wa Salon —— , vane ‘be a most excellent _ 
> and, suitably capitalized, would enable us to pay, our lions sufficiently 
Ronee d spent It’s as much as 
I can afford to for a.dinner, without running up an expense account 
, ; for point unles we get up a salon trust,-as it, were, the’ affair 
must age 
. “Ho ould make it pay?” asked Portia. 
og is si taid. Madame. scamier. **! We could put up 
a large reception-hall with s portion of our capital, and advyertise.a 
of nigh ey one a week throu ! .¢These would be War- 
riors’ Night, bony satiae Night, Poets’ Night, Night u 
i the, of; Brillat-Sayarin, and so on. It would be on 
j these particular evenings the most interesting in certain lines would 
! be present, and would mix with outsiders. w admitted only 


vilege. The obscure love 
k 0 ee Se nee 


j advertisement ld be placed:in Bogwell yer as fol 
was saying, an ( cou é "3 © as fol- 
rt . nection Jo ; Get your 
Genius at, the |] Salon (Limited).’ | yee sob ys pment asa 
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THE VALUE OF THE ANTI-BRYAN 
DEMOCRATIC VOTE IN 1896. * 


CONCERNING THE MAP AND TABLES. 


Tue map is intended to be a graphic exhibit of impor- 
tant election results. Its chief object is specified in the 
title. The plan is explained in a general way by means 
of diagrams and notes of reference. A few supple- 
mentary remarks in the text may be of service. _ 

Division of the States.—For purpose of illustration the 
States have been classed in two groups. The larger, 
containing thirty-three, includes all States east of the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, and also those east of Kansas, 
of the Indian Territory, and of Texas. Oregon is the 
only State west of this boundary -line belonging to the 
larger class. Reference to tables I. and II. will reveal 
the names of’ States in this class. The remainder com- 
prises California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, and Washington. Reference notes on the face of 
the map will explain why this group of States has been 
separately classified. As silver - producing or Populist 
States, or both, any anti-Bryan sentiment practically ex- 
pressed in the shape of pluralities could not well be con- 
sidered a fair indication of popular sentiment, although 
such expressions were not wanting. 


THE EXHIBIT FOR EACH STATE IN THE LARGER GROUP. 


It will be noted that four facts are given for each of 
the States in the larger group. These are: 

1. The number of counties giving a Republican plurality 
in 1896, their previous record being Democratic. 

2. The aggregate of pluralities given in 1896 by such 
counties, 

8. The aggregate of piuralities given in 1896 by coun- 
ties whose vote in 1892 and 1896 was in favor of the Re- 
publican ticket. 

4. The total Palmer vote of the State, 1896. 

Ezrample.—As an example, take New York. Look 
at the contents of the diagram to be found within the 
State boundaries. The first of the four lines shows that, 
out of sixty counties in the State, fourteen Democratic 
counties changed sides in 1896, voting in favor of McKinley. 

The second line shows that the aggregate of pluralities 
given by these fourteen counties in favor of McKinley 
"On the third 1 h (162,855) of 

_ On the thi ine appears the aggregate ; 0 
pluralities given in 1696 by wade whose. record for 
1892 and 1896 was in favor of the Republican nominee. 

The last line shows that the total. State vote for the. 

Palmer and Buckuer electors was 19,295. . 


THE AGGREGATE. 


Above the northwestern boundary of the map may be: 
seen the aggregate for eack of the groups. results 
recorded for the larger group show that, in these-thirty-. 
three States, 274 counties changed: from Democratic in 
1892 to Republican in 1896; that the gregate of the 
pluralities in these 274 counties was 491,276; that the ag- 
gregate of pluralities for all counties giving a: Republican 
plurality in 1892 and 1896 was 1,318,795; and that the 
aggregate Palmer vote for the United States was 135,122. 
This last line is a variation from the general plan. Where- 
as the first three lines in each diagram show figures for the 
given counties only, the Palmer vote shown is for the State, 
and, in the diagram of aggregates, for the United States. 


THE TABLES, WITH REFERENCE TO THE LARGER GROUP. 


A glance at Tables I. and II. will show that’ they con- 
tain interesting material developed from the facts.as stated 
within the diagrams on the face of the map. The New 
York diagram, within the boundaries of that State on the 
map, shaws that fourteen counties changed ‘sides in 1896. 
By referring to the figures opposite New York, in Table 
IL. (second column), it will be seen that out of these four- 
teen counties four had a previous unbroken Democratic 
record since 1872. 

Then, by reading the figures opposite New York in 
Table I. (second and third columns), it may be observed 
that these four Democratic counties, after a quarter of a 
century’s adherence to tke claims of the regular Demo- 
cratic nominees, placed a plurality of 61,907 votes to the 
credit of McKinley in 1896. and 10,055 to the credit of 
Palmer, the ‘ sound-money ” candidate. 

Looking again at Table II., and afterwards at Table I., 
it will be seen that the ten remaining: counticsaré dis- 
tributed as follows: four, with a Democratic record since 
1876, changed in 1896, and gave an aggregate Republican 

lurality of 18,517 in favor of McKinley, with 1339 votes 

or Palmer; and six counties, with Democratic pluralities 
in 1892, gave an aggrégate of 28,160 for McKinley, and 
1898 for Palmer. 


SOME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 


Before passing to’the facts and figures in the smaller 
group, it-may be worth-while to note some of the inter- 
esting features in Tables I., II., and III. so far as they re- 
fer to States included in the class described as ‘‘ non-silver- 
producing States.” 

Table ‘a (first column).—Out of the thirty-three States 
in the list, twenty-five show counties changed from Dem- 
ocratic to Republican at thé last Presidential election. Of 
these fifteen recorded, ten or more changes in 1896. The 
State recording the greatest number of changes (Demo- 
cratic to Republican) in county pluralities, 1896. is Wis- 
consin, the five next ess being Virginia, Georgia, 
Peaonsylvania, Iowa, and Kentucky. 


VOTED FOR MoKINLEY AFTER SUPPORTING SUCCESSIVE 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES. 


The second column in Table I.—still taking New York 
as an example—shows that more than 60,000 of the Re- 
publican pluralities, 1896, were given by four counties with 
a previous unbroken Democratic record extending back to 
the limit of the table—#. ¢., the candidacy of Grant -and 
Greeley in 1872. As a matter of fact, the’ Democratic 
record of Kings, New York, Rockland, and.Westchester 
counties—the four referred to—was, up to this last elec- 
tion, without a break since the victory of Pierce in 1852. 

The five States next highest in aggregate pluralities 
given by Democratic counties in 1896, with a similar pre- 
vious record, are Maryland, Kentucky, New Jersey, Coni- 
necticut, and Wisconsin. 

A cursory examination of the next alternate columns in 


. over 40; 
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Table I. shows that of the counties nang Democratic 
from 1876 to 1892, but Republican in 1896, Massachusetts 
gave the greatest aggregate for McKinley. The counties 
of Michigan give the highest aggregate among those who 
voted Democratic from 1884 to 1892, but changed to Re- 
publican in 1896. ‘Those of Indiana take the lead among 
counties voting Democratic in 1888 and 1892, but Repub- 
lican in 1896. In the column showing aggregates for 
counties voting in favor of Cleveland .in 1892, but chan- 
ing over to the Republican side at the election of last 
ovember, Illinois holds the most prominent place. 


RANK OF STATES ‘IN PLURALITIES OF DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTIES’ VOTING REPUBLICAN IN 1896. 


The last two columns in Table I. contain many facts of 
interest, some of them: startling to students o ot pm 
history, and not. a few surprising when considered in con- 
nection with localities and antecedents. Space will not 
permit an extended analysis. It may be pointed out, 
however, that, as a-net result of the changes made by: 
counties, eight States placed over 20,000 plurality each to 
the credit of the McKinleyitotal.vote. Of these, one (New 
York) exceeded 100,000;.and three others (Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin) exceeded 40,000 each. ee 


STRENGTH OF THE STRICTLY SOUND-MONRY VOTE. 
In the last column of Table I. appear the totals by, 


: 
4 


States and aggregate of the Palmer vote, 1896, given, by, . 


the same 274 counties. --The fourteen counties,of New.. 


York show the largest total of Palmer votes—over sixty--> 


five per cent. of the Palmer vote for the whole State. ; . 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


The total of pluralities given for McKinley in 1896 by 
counties having a previous Democratic record extending 
back to 1872 and beyond (139,825) only falls short of the 
total shown in the 1892-1896 column (214,494) by 75,169. 
The proportion of the former to the aggregate (491,276), 
is, therefore, over twenty-eight per cent. Adding the 
1876-1892 column to that of 1872-1892, it will be seen 
that the proportion becomes nearly forty-four per cent. 
Stripped of its details, Table I. shows: 

(a) That, in round numbers, 500,000 plurality votes were 
cast for McKinley in 1896 by 274 counties having a pre- 
vious unbroken Democratic record extending over a period 
of from four to twenty-four years. 

(6) That forty-four per cent. of these 500,000 plurality 
votes were cast by counties with an unbroken Democratic® 
record of twenty..years or over, as distinct from the 
“fluctuating ” counties.with a shorter record. : 

« (c) That the counties included in the table not only: . 
‘placed themselves on record as ‘‘ anti-Bryan” by a direct 
aeey vote of 500,000, but added a Palmer vote of: 

The round numbers given above may appear excessive -, 
meee com rages ewe Agus in ue Besant 

ey are an,anti.- Bryan vote in t Pe 

ducing ‘States. This incl 8 thirty-six poleodaons mo <9 
fornia, Kansas, Nebraska, North-Dak 

McKinley pluralities giver by these thirty-six counties ex- 
ceeded , exclusive ofsover 1000 votes cast for Palmer. 

Table II.—From: the;classified statement in Fable- IT. it 
may be noted that: the total of on ee (1896) in 
the oo non-silvér-producing States is 1994. Of 
these changed sides at-the-Presidential election held 
in November last, 274 counties previously Democratic 
giving.pluralities in. favor of MeKinley. 

Of this latter.number seventy-two had each given a 
Democratic plurality at six. preceding Presidential elec- 
tions, and ‘forty-nine.at five preceding elections. The pro- 
portion of these two groups added (121) gives more than 
forty-four te cent. of the whole (274). 

‘able -III.—Some. very interesting deductions can be 
reached by. q-careful examination of the several columns 
in Table III. The headings to the columns explain the 
pacpors of each. .It will be seen that of the twenty-three. 

tates giving a McKinley plurality in 1896, eleven give 
straight: Democratic pluralities in 1892, one in the same, 
yt had a Fusion plurality, and one was carried by the 

ey or Populist party. , 

et Results.—The net results shown on the right of 
Table III. throw much light on the usefulness of ‘Tables 
I. and II. for record and reference. ; 


COUNTIES IN SILVER-PRODUCING AND POPULIST STATES. @ ° 


The diagrams on the map within the State boundaries 
of California, Oplorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebras- 


ka, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas,:Utah,*’: 


and Washington give facts of a different-character. from’ 
those inserted in. the diagrams of the larger group of | 
thirty - three Statgs«dealt »with in the first part of this 
article, « For the above-named.-States, in the first space on 
each diagram,.is;showm thainumber of counties giving a 
Democratic plurality in 1896.,Next below appears the 
number of ‘counties credited With a Republican plurality 
at the last- Presidential election.. In the third space is en- 
tered the aggrenstéof pluralitite given by the Democratic 
counties. The fourth and last‘contains the aggregate of 
pluralities for Republican counties. All the figures in the 
four divisions on each. diagram refer to the last Presiden- 
tial contest. The grand totals or aggregates for the twelve 
States are given in the left-hand-diagram above the vorth- 
«west boundary of the map proper. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE SILVER-PRODUCING AND 
: POPULIST STATES, 4 


California.—Although California is in the McKinley: 
coluninifor 1896 by a small-plurality, it comes within-the 
classification of “ silvet-produéing,” with a full Populist 
vote, which; added :to the Democratic vote by counties, 
exceeded thé-Republiean: vote for Governor in 1894 by 
more than.50,000. ::. Silver product, 1898, 470,000 ounces. — 

Colorago.~By the diagram. for Colorado on thé map it 
may :be-noted that.every county except two gave,Bryan a 
plurality.| ‘This is-consistent with the previous record of 
the Staté; } dg 1892, ‘atthe Presidential election, «fusion 

- vote of Populists and silver Democrats was nearly.15,000° 
in-excess of:that-cast by the Republicans. Silver product, 
1898, 25,838,600 ounces. : d 

Tdaho'—Every~county, in 1896, voted for Bryan. In 
1892 the Populists gained a plurality of nearly 2000. Sil- 
ver product, 1898, $.910,700 ounces. 

ansas.—The Kansas counties voted ly for the 
Democratic-Populist nominee. The résult of the election 
of 1892 showed the Populist nominee with a plurality ex- 





- in excess of 4 


ota, and Texas:-.The-- 
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ceeding 4500, the total Populist vote being 168,111. There 
was a straight ‘‘free-silver” vote of nearly 43,000 at an 
election for chief justice in 1895. 

















the regular Democratic vote. 
906, ounces. es 

Nebraska. —The proportion of Deme 
can counties in Nebraska, 1896,-can - 
on the State diagram. So:strong is theB%e 


in this State that, as ven among the rel ce Nt te 
the map, the bl vote -of .1 ne trifle 
. Available 


over that of the Pi 
, candidate accepting 


statistics show that any Democratic 
the Populist platform would probably, have received near- 
ly if not quite as strong an indorsement as that, 
to the home-State nominee. is evidenced. by the re- 
sults of 1894.:. The. vote for Governor shows that a coali- 
tion of .the -Democratic-Populist and. Silver-Democratic 
forces, would: have increased the _— plurality .on 
that occasion from 3000 ‘to 10,000. vote for a..8u- 
prame Court judge.in 1895 produced a split Demoeratic- 
ilver-Populist total;of more than 99,000, ‘against 79,500 
for. the Republican. candidate. Under harmonious ~au- 


spices, even for this local office, the plurality or majority . 


would have far exceeded the Byran plurality of,1896. , 
Dévada.—Every :county in 
seer go ey 1896. . The ste agentes f in, 1892 .was 
over . At the November election of. last year the 
whole-Democratic and -Populist vote only brought out a 
plurality-of 6439. Silver product, 1893, 1,561,300. ounces. 
» North: Dakota.—A majority of the counties favored the 
Repntlican nominee. In 1892 the Populists had ‘a plural- 
ity, and in 1894 the total Democratic and Populist vote 
was over 17,000. 

South Dakota.—The strength of Democratic counties 
in this State was large at the last election, but less than 
might have been expected. As far back as 1890 the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Democratic votes gave a total of 
43,000 against 34,000. Republicans. In 1892 the vote of 
the Populists and Democrats together exceeded that of 
ae Bepaliene. is. ni qeetons, 1893, wad a. 

Texas.—The apparently heavy Bryan plu n Texas 
(more.than 200,000) is. not large coniidied red previous 

ear’s vote for Governor, when the total of Democrats and 

opulists amounted to 401,106 votes as against 55,408 Re- 
publicans.. Silver product, 1898; 349,400. ounces. 

-  Utah.—The first idential vote of Utah having been 
cast at the last election, no comparison can be made of 
county regults, except for Congress. Silver product, 1898, 
7,196,8Q) ounces. ’ i 

Washington.—The Democratic plurality of the counties 
rere Hyatt 12,000... In _— - lapels ulist 

thwa’ 40,000, against. 35,000. Republicans. ver 
“ANTI-BRYAW VOTES IN SILVER-PRODUCING AND POPULIET 

:* STATES.COUNTIES CHANGING FROM D. TO R. 

As noted elsewhere, thirty-six counties in the smaller 


group of States, classified as ‘‘ Silver-producing and Popu- 


list,” gave McKinley pluralities at the last Presidential 
election. Del Norte, San Francisco, Sonoma, and Yuba 
counties are so recorded for California. According to the 
best available records, each of these four counties gave 
Democratic pluralities in 1892 and 1888. In Kansas, 
Atchison, Marshall, and Wabaunsee counties each gave a 
plurality for McKinley. 

The returns from Nebraska show that Blaine and Greeley 
counties are in the McKinley column. In North Dakota, 
the Republican counties, 1896, were Barnes, Dickey, La 
Moure, Mercer, Oliver, Richland, and. Williams. Texas is 
conspicuous for the number of McKinley counties (18), 
two, Guadalupe and Travis, having a Democratic. record 
unbroken since 1872. Duval, Lee, and Webb counties, in 
the same State, changed over after twenty years in the 
Democratic column; Fayette and Galyeston, after twelve 
coos and Austin, Colorado, Comal, Gillespie, Gregg, and 

ashington, after eight.years, Brazos, Hansford, Kinney, 
La Salle,.and Victoria counties voted for Cleveland in 1892, 
and, for McKinley in 1896. Jefferson spares Washing- 
ton, also appears as giving a Republican plurality in 1 
ROLL OF COUNTIES GIVING’ McKINLEY PLURALITIES IN 


1896, AND HAVING THE LONGEST PREVIOUS UNBROKEN 
. DEMOCRATIC RECORD—TWENTY YEARS AND OVER. 




















Blount): Ala. Woodford, Ky. Lehigh, Pa. 
Fairfield, Conn, Baltimore City, Md. Pa 
New Haven, Conn. Baltimore, Ma’ 
ee, Ga, arroll, Md, 
Dodglas, Ga. 1, Md. 
bert, Ga. Harford, Md, 
Johnson, Ga. Howard, Md. 
Lumpkin, Ga. Kent, Md. 
Marion, Ga. Prince Georges, Md. 
, Ga, Suffolk, Mass. 
Schiey, Ga. ackinac, Mich. 
Tattnall, Ga. Macomb, Mich. 
Taylor, Ga. Washtenaw, Mich. 
Warren, Ga. Sueur, Minn. 
Washington, Ga. Morrison, M 
Clay, Ga. Sibley, Minn. 
Haraleon, Ga. ® 
Oconee, Ga. noes, Mo. 
Polk, Ga. Perry, Mo... 
‘homas, Ga. Coos, N. H. 
pio, S Carroll, 4 cz 
yiton, » N. J. 
eoria, Hi. Boke N. J 
Sangamon, Til. Monmouth, N. J. 
© St Clnire TH, N. J. 
Bartholomew, Ind. } N. J. 
Clark. Ind... Union, N, J. 
Madizon, Ind, cae, N.Y. 
Statke, Ind New N.Y: 
La Porte, Ind Rockland, N. Y. 
Perry, li j Westchester, N. Y. 
m, Ky. ‘ " x. 
Lincoln, Ky. j : 
Mercer, Ky. > 
Allen, ky. ¢ 
Boyle, Kv. © Ce: 
Breckinridge, Ky. : 
Hart, Ky. wv 
Madiron. Ky. | ee aL 
we | cme Whee 3 
. * Se os yee, AX 


‘ sa ne & t 

: . 3 . » . Eo Be 
’ The list of counties giver above ae 
re) counties. The 


ity, and over 27,000 votes to the credit of the 
Buckner total, at the last Presidential election. 
Tuomas CAMPBELL-COPELAND. 


Montana.—Every rape fae = two gave a Democratic 
og 0 he 1896. At a ongressional lection 
the Populist vote was nearly fifty per. cent, in 


evada gave a Democratic © 


resents, déthown ta 
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(a) Exclusive of 36 Counties in Silver-Producing and Populist States, 





"eta 8 For figures see table on page following ) 
°c 22 ee se 


! i) Exclusive of Aggregate Plurality given by the 36 Counties above referred to. 
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Ing and Populist States (i2) 
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5 J OCRATIC COUNTIES IN THE THIRTY-THREE NON-SILVER-PRODUOCING STATES, WITH VOTES AND PLURALITIES RECORDED IN FAVOR 
eee ee THE REPUBLICAN AND NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES AT THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. ; 
Ploralition for McKinley and Votes for Palmer, given by Counties having a previous Democratic Record. dee 6 a 
ce coven Demossatic doce sore; Sor Denneareite does ae) Or Domemagls dee mats hr Domeeati ane setts Se peeeekialey, ame Prcienialey. 1 v mae I the ame 
from D. to R.|— : : eee or 
a Plarali a Plarality Plurality Plurality Plarality fine” | = ee hi 
wf eatin | amr | cee | a | eh | Ma |e || ee | er | Ror | SE | terre 
Alabama ........ 4 | 17 ees eS * ies i ne 7783 | 180 970 | + 170 
Arkansas ........| es ase F pas re as es vase owes ape Seales 
icut...... Be 9,933 722 10,049 832 + Sars OY ‘ oe 4,310 259 | . 24/202. 1,818 
se orem Gan see | Qe ee, Ee rat 2,712 775 - 749 101 8,461 876 
ye See has Leo ae is abies NSS Sa Saeki y piatne Pe ss 
Géortie.........: ' 19 1,878 116 802 174 230 6 ite i Sie Sata 2,410 296 
SEE acm 0-05 <8 | 14 2,472 87! 615 105 3,481 214 828 16 73,160 | 2,850 ‘ 8,557 
SS 15 1,051 96 210 102 891 49 7,047 563 1,963 151 11,162 961 
DORs o6s'ss> 17 rae et ete és : 6,957 | 1,062 412 73 4,672 871 12,041 1,506 
Kentucky...... 4 ee: by 12,625. | 1,280 1,285 367 : Foss aee 1,722 125 1,688 166 17,270 1,888 
Louisiana........ 8 cen es face ; : 42 cae 726 40 242 18 1,010 58 
| ee ee ce es bis : Wee at ane as aes | Spats ies hie s 
Maryland........ | i2 | 28,188 | 1,688 | 1,799 | 268 | ». Pata pete ere .. | 8408 | 977 | 28,084 | 2,188 
Massachusetts . . ... 1 oan wee 21,889 | 8,180 4 an peace sie a 5 ain ohre 21,889 8,180 
Michigan ........ | 16 3. 28 ,079 874 12,242 | 1,405 887 45 . 866 82 15,075 1,892 
Minnesota i) 458 | 86 575 47 2,288 238 5,576 436 esas 8,842 - 807 
Mississippi ‘i aes ee af te. RS oers re aes sacle eB fie 
Missourl ae ea 5's ae 180 19 72 83 tena may sue oe . 252 52 
New Hampslire. . 2 1,764 149 1,586 175 ae eeety Fer : 8,850 824 
New Jersey...... 10 12,389 1,901 | 8,962 879 1,780 159 ae ° 26,247 402 49,878 8,341 
New York....... 14 61,907 | 10,055 | 18,517 | 1,839 a ce oils Bets coe 28,160 | 1,898 | 108,584 18,202 
North Carolina. .| 15 522 16 | eo Js 82 2 eave cea 1,127 16 6,817 157 7,998 191 
ES ar 11 2,261 223 | wee an : 801 44 8,564 166 8,191 179 14,817 612 
Oregon ..... gians 2 eer ae 4 bee ee ae 81 389 es as 81 8 112 42 
Pennsylvania ....| 18 1,168 460 | 10,391 | 1,148 -° eae ise 2, 859 14,368 | 1,000 28,222 8,052 
Rhode Island .... 6 ‘ee ia a : ; “sé as ress Rane Lc ot fae 
South Carolina...| .. cue | Ses ; : Pe ee ers nae re 
Tennessee >...... 3 207 106 | shit ‘ 739 96 | 946 202 
Vermont......... i g oe: ee oy : os bene jee aes wees 
Virginia.........| 28 1,507 131 254 8 ce a a) ean 299 7,011 488 
West Virginia.... 10 700 80 1,986 86 METS Ea sao er 822 6 8,008 122 
Wisconsin........ 31 5,427 1,160 1,595 69 4,780 818 890 14 88,844 1,561 46,036 8,117 
Wyoming........ = wae ee eas = oe Soa ates BASS re Cea eee bets Soe 
Totals...... 274 139,325 | 18,586 76,666 9,176 32 2 86,180 | 4,304 24,579 1,858 | 214/404 | 10,046 491,276 43,967 














* Kent County returus unconfirmed at date of going to press. 


TABLE IL—RECORD OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN COUNTIES IN NON-SILVER-PRODUCING STATES CHANGING SIDES AT THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1996 
; (DEMOCRATIC TO REPUBLICAN OR VICE VERSA). ; 










































































































































<3 Showing Number of Counties with » Previous D. or R. Record, 1872-92, but changing in 1896. 
¥ 
Btate 
a1] Voted D. or R. since 1872; | Voted D. or R. since 1876; | Voted D. or R. since 1880; | Voted D. or R. since 1884; | Voted D. or R. since 1888 ; Voted D. or R. in 1892; | Total of Counties in these States 
zs changed in 1896. changed in 1896. changed in 1896. _ changed in 1896, cbanged in 1896. in} changing sides in 1896. 
D. to R, R. to D. D. to R. R. to D. D. te R. R. to D. DwR- | R.toD. D. oR. R. to D. D.to R. R. toD D. to R. R.toD 
NCR aE AEE RT i ape 66 1 ~ Seas eee o's ; “e : wt 8 Rs 4 = 
DAMBUIAR SG. 50205 5 25s 75 ae 8 ‘ie bis és ie oe o- te ae ae 4 
Connecticut ........... 8 1 ee 1 ee v8 ‘ss te aie ane ee 1 <e 3 5 
Delaware.............. 8 ee bs at 54 “es tu 1 he <e es 1 <8 > ee 
CHR ese 45 ae 2 + Ag ie oe =p +s oe s se ‘ ye =o 
Georgia ..........-.... 187 12 a 5 te na - 2 1 ie ye x a 19 1 
RGR ee 102 4 as 1 Se a Es 2 1 1 oe 6 Se 14 1 
RR CSC ick eccuwsee 92 4 oe 2 se 2 1 os 2 5 6 os 15 7 
SORT T ESC; Ax os acar so 99 = 4 - = bi oa 9 is 1 2 7 i 17 6 
TS eee 119 | 3 5% 7 os i = 1 2 = 5 Ex 17 1 
OS Se 59 | »s 1 ‘ex .: =A 1 me 1 . 1 2 8 8 
-:-* pi eeekasban 16 | ie sp ca 3 vi ss ne ee ue ae .s ie Aa 
aS eee 24 2 i 6 ~ re 1 — ei a 4 Ns 
ee is ceetwk 14 - an 1 - - oS AS me i “e ee e 
OS See 84 1 4 2 - - 2 7 ae 3 8 3 10 
Minnesota ............. 80 | 2 3 1 sé » 4 4 - 2 Ss = 3 » 7 
Mississippi ............ 75 | - és me 2% st - i a oe bys 
Missouri............... 115; 2 7 1 1 in ‘ on 3 ; 2 3 18 
New Hampshire ....... 10 | 1 on 1 -_ - — os ie 2 
New Jersey............ } 21) 4 “3 2 i . . 1 : 3 10 ie 
New York............. | 6o| 4 . 4 és i * 6 14 nN 
North Carolina ........ | 96; 1 m Rs 1 1 ; se ie 2 1 11 8 15 6 
ee he i tie Geshe | 88 | 8 2 os - ee - 1 - 2 sa 5 11 2 
Oregon................ | 32 | - 8 — a 1 1 pe 5 1 5 2 14 
Pennsylvania .,........ 67 | 3 1 10 - _ na 1 ve 4 18 1 
Rhode Island .......... 5 | “* site bs ae os is om me 
South Carolina... .... | 8) .. i “ ag a “ x ‘I $i ry 
See re | 96 | 2 ei - - - cs 1 1 3 1 
oor Eady annie | 14 | Pi ‘es - a ia i : 
inne tevee's ve sae 118| 9 8 1 8 i 1 3 9 23 4 
West Virginia ......... 55 | 5 as 3 bi ee 5% - a % ° ” 
Wisconsin............. | 70 8 1 3 i 1 e: 18 81 
Le ee 13 = es vi i . ie - oe oe - “a si . 
___Totals........ 11,904 72 | 86 49 2 1 12 33 § | 18 _ ee 19 274 94 
TABLE III.—RECORD OF McKINLEY STATES, 1896, WITH PERCENTAGES 1892 AND 1896. NET RESULT RECORDED In Tasie I.—274 Democratic counties in 
as non-silver-producing States changed sides in 1896, giving Republican 
Percentages of Total | Percentages of Total Pies +e pluralities as indicated opposite the State names. By this means 
: D.or R State Vote, 1899.8 R. State Vote, 1896.§ | in 1896 by 274 | Palmer Vote | gy 491,276 votes were added to the regular Republican pluralities, The 
State. Plurality Plarality, Counties chan of State, vacre! game counties gave an aggregate Palmer vote of 48,967. The grand 
, “ie me . gy ho ce ene, total of Democratic votes in non-silver-producing States cast in favor 
Paks caSracsahe thecal Lae ; above.) of McKiuley or Palmer, as representing sound money, is, therefore, 
California .......... ..... D. 144 “| 4 1.922 49 48 rn 2.008 9 585,248. The Republican plurality for the United States is various- 
Connecticut he 5.370 47 | 50 53. 564 24 292 4 ly estimated, the maximum being given as 618,752, Deducting the 
i ieetaen Annes See pe SERS D. ’ 498 49 49 | 7 3/837" 63 33 ie 883 6 sound-money vote of the 274 Democratic counties, this plurality 
Misele ns) po nees | |S | aatetr | 85 | S| elles |: ceo | nn SomabCAR ves conan ane eeee ss 
“ et , , ’ 0 mi . ¥ 
— ae shen anne _ Ba 46 | 47 goed 51 48 1.108 2,145 15 maui. ic candidate, Mr. McKinley would have lacked $68,800 of a 
oN lg ll delle oe “9 96,000 .- 2: 90 +: +: 12,041 4,516 13 Ner Resuit nrcorpen in Taute II.—In the total 
Maine Bee nteneeersanenk 34 “ x yon » 51 45 ed 49 49 a, vue ° (1994) = in the 83 non-silver-producing inten S08 chonged a aae 
Dh ih ins es 6.0ss 00s 0 ssa hee i. y st = ‘ i. eae eee J at the t Presi ti % 
Maryland.................. D., 21.130 | 43 | 58 32.232 | 55 | 42 | 28,084 | 21507 | 8 result: ee Oe ee 
Massachusetts ............. R., 26,001 joe 173,265 Ss - 21,889 11,749 15 Number of Counties voting D. from 1872 to 1892, but R. in 1896. . 72 
Michigan..............-... R., 20,412 | .. 56,076 sie 15,075 6.904 14 ies = ee, ee Naa ee ee 
Minnesota ................. | R., 21,908 > 58,875 |... 8,842 8,222 9 * ct “ D * 18% * “ R « 49 
New Hampshire ........... | R, 8,547 ee - 85,794 = 850 3,520 4 - . 0 RS SE ee ae al lg 2 
New Jersey................ . 14.974 | 46 | 51 87.692 | 60 | 36 | 49,878 | 6.878 | 10 ‘i : ee. ee lee 
fe ., 45,518 45 48 268,825 58 89 103,584 19,205 36 . - " . . all. Nese 12 
North Dakota «0.2.0.2... Pop., 181 | 49 | 49 5,649 | 57 | 48 * ee ee 6 RS 3 eee ae 
fy) i a rare he = - 48,494 oa 14,817 1,857 | 28 “ “ “ Dp AG ee 
OSS Eee ser Ps 811 sat 2,040 ett 977 4 “ “ “ n aaa “ > “ be 
Pennsylvania .............. R., 63,767 | .. | :. | 298,072 ; | 28,292 | 11,000 | 82 “ “4 DL 1808, ne oe 
OS SO” eee re R., 2,687 i ae 22,978 © cove 1,166 4 3 % cae “Dp, « 19 
West Viegiata <0.000.0200 ee lla] Se lala | sae] om Rereemnons ro Tans 
BS ackoais covens bac é r 5 6 ® , 
Wisconsin.......00.cs0cc0. D., 6644 | 46 | 48 | 10619 | 00 | 87 | 46,006 | 4.064 | 19 5 Socreaedta citvocproduting od Prneins Staten 
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JEROME—A POOR MAN.* 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ PEMBROKE,” “JANE FIELp,” ‘‘ MADELON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


QUIRE EBEN MERRITT had three boon compan- 
ions—the —_ age ag Eliphalet Means; a cer- 
tain John Jennings, the last of one of the village 
old families, a bachelor of some fifty odd, who had 

wasted his health and his patrimony in riotous a, and 
had now settled down to prudence and moderation, if not 
repentance, in the home of his ancestors; and one Colonel. 
Jack Lamson, also considered somewhat of a rake, who 
had possibly tendered his resignation rather than his re- 
formation, and that perforce. Colonel Lamson also hail- 
ed originally from -a good old stock of this village and 
county: He had gone’ to the wars for his country, and 
retired at fifty-eight with a limp in his right leg and a 
cane. Colonei Lamson, being a much-removed cousin of 
the lawyer’s, kept bachelors’ hall with him in a comfort- 
able and untidy old mansion at the other end of the town, 
across the brook. 

Many nights of a week these four met for an evening 
of whist or bezique, to the scandal of the steady-goin 
folk of the town, who aeprert not of cards, and opin 
that the Squire’s poor wife must feel bad enough to have 
such carousings at her house. But the Squire’s wife,who 
had in herself » rare understanding — women of mas- 
culine good-fellowship, had sometimes, if the truth had 
been told, taken an ailing member’s hand at cards when 
their orgies convened at the Squire’s.. John Jennings, be- 
ing somewhat afflicted with rheumatic gout, was occasion- 
ally missing. Then did Abigail Merritt take his place, 
and play with the sober concentration of a man and the 
quick wit of a woman. Colonel Jack Lamson, whose 
partner she was, privately preferred her to John Jennings, 
whose overtaxed mental powers sometimes failed him in 
the memory of the cards; but being as intensely loyal to 
his friends as to his country, he never spoke to that ef- 
fect. He only, when the little trim black-haired woman 

‘made a brilliant stroke of -finesse, with a quick flash of her 
bright eyes and wise compression of lips, smiled privately, 
as if to himself, with face bent upon his hands. 

Whether Abigail Merritt plays cards or not, she always 
brewed a great bowl of punch, as no one but she knew 
how to do, and set it out for the delectation of her hus- 
band and his friends. The receipt for this punch—one 
which had been long stored in the culinary archives of 


peo Merritt family, with the pound-cake and other rich’ 


compounds— had often, upon entreaty, 

been confided to other ambitious matrons, but to no pur- 
pose, and flavor and add measures of fine 
strong liquors as they would, their punch had not that 
mr) harmony of result, which effaces detail, of Abigail 

's. 
“‘ By George!” Colonel Jack Lamson was wont to say, 
when’ his first jorum had trickled down his experienced 
* Begun in Hazrzn’s Wanxxry No. 2089. 
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throat. ‘‘ By George! I thought I had drunk punch. There 
was a time when I thought I could mix a bowl of punch 
myself, but this is punch.” 

Then John Jennings, holding his empty glass, would 
speak: ‘‘ All. we could taste in that last punch that Be- 
linda Armstrong made at my house was lemon; and the 
time before that, allspice; and the time before that, raw 
rum.” John Jennings’s voice, somewhat hoarse, was yet 
full of sweet melancholy cadences; there was sentiment 
and pathos ih his lemon and allspice, which waxed almost 
tearful in his raw rum. His worn, high-bred face ‘was 
as instinct with gentle melancholy as his voice, yet his 
sunken black eyes sparkled with the light of youth as the 
fine aromatic fire of the punch penetrated his veins. 

As for the lawyer, who was the eldest of the four, long, 
brown, toughly and dryly pliant as an old blade of marsh- 
grass, he showed in speech, look, or manner no sign of 
enthusiasm, but*he drank the punch. 

This evening, after Jérome Edwards had run home 
with his prospects of two shillings a week and Squire 
Eben Merritt’s assistance, the friends met at the Squire’s 
house. At eight o’clock they came marching down the 
road, the three of them—John Jennings in fine old broad- 
cloth and a silk hat, with a weak stoop in his shoulders, 


-and a languid shakiness in his long limbs; the lawyer 


striding nimbly as a grasshopper, with the. utter uncon- 
sciousness of one who pursues only the ultimate ends of 
life; and the Colonel, halting on his right knee, and re- 
covering himself stiffly with his cane, holding his shoul- 
ders back, breathing a little heavily, his neck puffing over 
his high stock, his face a purplish-red about his white 
mustache and close-cropped beard. 

The Squire’s wife had the punch-bow] all ready in the 
south room, where the parties were held. Some pipes 
were laid out there too, and a gréat jar of fine tobacco, and 
the cards were on the mahogany card table—four packs 
for bezique. Abigail herself opened the door, admitted 
the guests, and ushered them into the south room. Colonel 
Lamson said —— about the aroma of the’ punch; 
and John Jennings, in his sweet melancholy voice, some- 
thin lant about the fair hands that mixed it; but 
Eli et a ee — the pe 
and di out for a glass of the beverage, an 
ret his approval in empty words. 

The Squire came in shortly and greeted his guests, but 


he had his hat in his hand. 
‘* | have to go out on business,” he announced. ‘‘I shall 
not be lon, Merritt will have to take my place.” 


Abigail fooked at him in surprise. But she was a most 
discreet wife. She never asked a question, though she 
wondered why her husband had not spoken of this before. 
The truth was he had forgotten his card party when he 
had made his promise to Jerome, and then he had forgot- 
ten his promise to Jerome in thinking of his card party, 


and little Lucina on her way to bed had just bronght it 
to mind by asking when he was going. She had heard 
the promise. and had not forgotten. 

** By the Lord Harry!” said the Squire, for he heard his 
friends downstairs. Then, when Lucina looked at him 
with innocent wonder, he said, hurriedly; ‘* Now, Pretty— 
Iam going now,” and went down to excuse himself to his 
guests. ee oS 

Eliphalet Means, whose partner Abigail had become by 
this deflection, nodded, and seated himself at once in his 
place at table, the ee titillation of the punch in his 
veins and approval in his heart. He considered Abigail 
a better player than her husband, and began to meditate 
proposing a small stake that evening. 

The Squire, setting forth on his errand to Doctor Pres- 
cott, striding heavily through the sweet dampness of the 
spring night, experienced a curious combination of amuse- 
ment, satisfaction, and indignation with himself. ‘‘]’m a 
fool,” he declared, with more vehemence than he would 
have declared four aces in bezique; and then he cursed 
his folly, and told himself that if he kept on he would leave 
Abigail and the child without a perny. But then, after 
all, he realized that singular warm giow of self-approval 
for a good deed which at once comforis and irradiates the 
heart in spite of all worldly prudence and wisdom. 

That night the air was very heavy with moisture, which 
seemed to hold all the spring odors of newly turned earth, 
young ee and blossoms in solution. Squire Eben moved 
through it as through a scented flood in which respiration 
was possible. Over ull the fielkis was a pale mist, waving 
and eddying in such impalpable air currents that it seem- 
ed tc have a sentient life of its own. These soft rises and 
lapses of the mist on the fields might seemingly have been 
due to the efforts of prostrate shadows to gather them- 
selves into form. Beyond the fields, against the hills and 
woods and clear horizon, pale fogs arose with motions as 
of arms and garments and streaming locks. The blessom- 
ing trees stood out suddenly beside one with a white sur- 
prise rather felt than seen. The young moon and the siars 
shone dimly with scattering rays, and the lights in the 
house windows were veiled, The earth and sky and all 


. the familiar features of the village had that effect of mys- 


tery and unreality which some conditions of the atmos- 


' phere bring to pass. 


A strangely vivid sense of the unstability of ail men f 
things, of the shadows of the tomb, of the dreamy half- 
light of the world, came over Eben Merritt, and his gener- 
ous impulse seemed suddenly the only. lantern to light 
his wavering feet. ‘‘ I'll do what I can for the poor little 
chap, come what will,” he muttered, and strode on to 
Doctor Prescott’s house. 

Just before he reached it a horse and sulky turned into 
the yard, driven rapidly from the other direction. Squire 
Eben hastened his steps, aud reached the south house 
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door before the doctor entered. He was just ascending 
the steps, his medicine-case in hand, when he heard his 
name called, and turned around. zs 

‘*T want a word with you before you go in, doctor, 
called the Squire, us he came up. 

“‘Good-evening, Squire Merritt,” returned the doctor, 
bowing formally on his vantage-grouud of steps, but his 
voice bespoke a spiritual as well as material elevation. 

“‘T would like a word with you,” the Squire suid ‘again. 

*< Walk into the house.” 

‘No, I won’t come in, as long as I’ve met you, I have 
company athome. I haven't much tosay—” The Squire 
stopped. Jake Noyes was coming from the barn, swinging 
a lantern. He waited until he had led the horse and sulky 
away, then he continued. ‘It is just as well to have no 
witnesses,” he said, laughing. ‘‘1t is about that affair of 
the Edwards's mortgage.” 

‘* Ah!” said the doctor, with a fencing wariness of: in- 
tonation. 

‘I would like to inquire what you’re going to do about 
it, if you have no objection. I have reasons.” 

The doctor gave a keen look at him. His face, as he 
stood on the steps, was on a level with the Squire’s. ‘I 
am going to take the house, of course,” he said, calmly. 

it will be a blow to Mrs. Edwards and the hoy.” 

“It will be the best thing that could happen to him,” 
said the doctor, with the.same clear-evenness. “That sick 
woman and boy are not fit to have the care of a place. I 
shall own it, and rent it to them.” 

Heat in controversy is sometimes needful to convince 
one’s self as well as one’s adversary. Doctor Prescott 
needed no increase of warmth to further his own argu- 
ments, so conclusive they were to his own mind. 

‘‘For how much, if I may ask? 1am interested for cer- 
tain reasons.” 

“Seventy dollars. That will amount to the interest 
money they pay now and ten dollars over. The extra ten 
will be much less than repairs and taxes. They will be 
gainers.” 

‘** What will you take for that mortgage?” 

‘Take for the mortgage?” 

The Squire nodded. 

The doctor gave another of his keen glances at him. 
“I don’t know that I want to take anything for it,” he said. 

‘Suppose it were made worth your while?” 

“Nobody would be willing to make it enough werth 
my while to influence me,” said the doctor. ‘‘ My price 
for the transfer of a good investment is what it is worth 
to me.” : 

‘Well, doctor, what is it worth to you?” Squire Eben 
said, smiling. 

‘* Fifteen hundred dollars,” said the doctor. 

The Squire whistled. 

‘*T am quite aware that the mortgage is for a thousand 
only,” the doctor said, and yet without the slightest meaun- 
ing of apology, ‘‘ but I consider when it comes to relinquish- 
ing it that it is worth the additional five hundred. I must 
be jot to myself. Then, too, Mr. Edwards owed me a 
half-year’s interest. .The fifteen hundred-would cover 
that, of course.” 

‘You won't take any less?” 

‘*Not a dollar.” 

Squiré Eben hesitated a second. ‘‘ You know, I own 
that strip of land on the Dule road, on the other side of 
the breok,” he said. 

The doctor nodded, still with his eyes keenly intent. 

“There are three good house-lots; tliat house of the 
Edwards is old and out of repair. You'll have to spend 
considerable on. it‘to rent it. My three lots are equal to 
that one house, and suppose we exchange: You take that 
land, and I take the mortgage on the Edwards place.” 

‘*Do you know what you are talking about?” Doctor 
Prescott said, sharply; for this plain proposition that he 
overreach the other aroused him to a show of fairness. 

Squire Merritt langhed. ‘ Oh, 1 know you'll get the 
best of the bargain,” he returned. 

Then the doctor waxed suspicious. This readiness to 
take the worst of a bargain while perfectly cognizant of 
it puzzled him. He wondered if perchance this easy-go- 
ing, card-playing, fishing Squire had, after all, some axe 
of policy to grind. *‘ What do you expect to make out of 
it?” he asked, bluntly. 

‘‘Nothing. Iam not even sure that I have any active 
hope of a higher rate of interest in the other world for it. 
1 am not as sound in the doctrines as you, doctor.” Squire 
Eben laughed, but the other turned on him sternly. 

‘If you are doing this for the sake of Abel Edwards's 
widow and her children, you are acting from a mistaken 
sense of charity, and showing poor judgment,” said he. 

Squire Eben laughed again. ‘‘ You made no reply to 
my proposition, doctor,” he said. ; 

‘* You are in earnest?” 

“Tam.” 

‘* You understand what you are doing?” 

‘I certainly do. Iam giving you between fifteen and 
eighteen hundred dollars’ worth of land for a thonsand.” 

‘** There is no merit nor charity in such foolish measures 
as this,” said the doctor, half suspicious that there was 
more behind this, and not put to shame but aroused to a 
sense of superiority by such drivelling idiocy of benevo- 
lence. 

‘* Dare say you’re right, doctor,” returned Squire Eben. 
‘I won’t even cheat you out of the approval of Heaven. 
Will you meet me at Means’s office to-morrow, with the 
necessary documents for the transfer? We had better go 
around to Mrs. Edwards’s afterwards and inform her, I 
suppose.” i 

**T will meet you at Means’s office at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning,” said the doctor, shortly. ‘* G@ood-even- 
ing,” and with that turned on his heel. However, when 
he had opened the door he turned again and called curtly 
and magisterially after — Eben, ‘‘I advise you to 
cultivate a little more business foresight for the sake of 
your wife and child,” and Squire Eben answered back, 

‘* Thank you—thank ro. doctor; guess you’re right,” 
and then began to whistle like a boy as he went down the 
avenue of pines. 

Through lack of remunerative industry and easy-going 
habits his share of the old Merritt property had dwindl 
considerably; he had none too much money to spend at 
the best, and now he had bartered away a goodly slice of 
his paternal acres for no adequate worldly return. He 
knew it all, he felt a’ half-whimsical dismay us he went 
home, and yet the meaning which underlies the letter of a 
good action was-keeping his heart warm. 
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‘When he reached home his wife, who had just finished 
her game. slid out gently, and the usual festivities began. 
Colonel Lamson, warmed with punch and -fellow- 
ship and tobacco, grew brilliant at cards, and humorously 
reminiscent of old jokes between the’ games; John Jen- 
nings lagged at 8, but flashed out now and then with 
fine wit, while his fervently working brain lit up his worn 
face with the light of youth. The lawyer, who drank 
more than the rest, played better and better, and waxed 
caustic in speech if crossed. As for the bes ai his frank- 
ness increased even to the risk of self-praise. Before the 
evening was over he had told: the whole story of little 
Jerome, of Doctor Prescott and himself and the Edwards 
mortgage. The three friends stared at him with uusorted 
cards in their hand. 

** You area dumued fool!” cried Eliphalet Means, taking 
his pipe from his mouth. 

‘*No,” cried Jennings, ‘‘ not a damned fool, but a rare 
fool,” and his great black eyes, in their mournful hollows, 
flushed affectionately at Squire Eben. 

‘* And I say he’s adamned fool. Men live in this world,” 
muintained the lawyer, fiercely. 

‘*Men’s hearts ought to be out of the world if their 
heads are in it,” affirmed John Jennings, with a beautiful 
smile. ‘‘I say he’s a rare fool, and I would that all the 
wise men could go to school to such a fool, and learn wis- 
dom of his folly.” 

Colonel Jack Lamson, who sat at the Squire’s left. re- 
moved his pipe, cleared his throat, and strove to speak in 
vain. Now he began with a queer stiffness of his lips, 
while his purplish-red flush spread to the roots of his thin 
bristle of gray hair. 

‘*It reminds me of a story I heard. No, that is another. 
It reminds me—” And then the Colonel broke down with 
a-great sob, and a dash of his sleeve across his cyes, und 
recovered himself, and cried out, chokingly, **No, I'll be 
damned if it reminds me of anything I’ve ever seen or 
heard of, for I've never seen a man like you, Eben.” 

And with that he slapped his:cards to the table, and 
shook the Squire’s hand with such a ‘fury of affectionate 
enthusiasm that some of his cards fluttered about him to 
the floor, like a shower of leaves. 

As for Eliphalet Means, he declared again, with vicious 
emphasis, ‘‘ He’s ‘a damned fool,” then rose up, laid his 
cards on top of the Colonel’s scattered hand, went to the 
punch-bowl and helped himself to ‘another glass; then, 
pipe in-mouth, went up to Squire Merritt, and gave him « 
great slap on his back. ‘‘ You are a damned fool, my 
boy!” he cried out, holding his pipe from his lips and 
breathing out a great cloud of smoke with the words; 
‘but the wife and the Pee | one and you shall never 
want a bite or a sup, nor a nor a board, on account of 
it, while old ’’Liph Means has a penny in pocket.” 

And with that Eliphalet Means, who was old enough to 
be the Squire’s father, and loved him secretly like a son, 
went to his seat and dealt the cards over. 


CHAPTER XI. 

INNOCENCE and ignorance can be as easily hoodwinked 
by kindness as contumely. 

This little Jerome, who had leaped, under the spur of ne- 
cessity, to an independence of understanding beyond his 
years, allowed himself to be quite misled by the Save as 
to his attitude in the matter of the mortgage. In spite of 
the momentary light reflected from the doctor’s shrewder 
intelligence which had flashed upon his scheme, the Squire 
was able to delude him with a renewed belief in it, after 
he had informed him of the transfer of the mortgage 
deed, which took place the next morning. 

‘*I decided to buy that wood-lot of your father’s, as 
your mother was willing,” said the Squire; ‘‘and as I bad 
not the money in hand to pay down, I gave my note for 
it,as you proposed to the doctor, and allowed six per 
cent. interest.” 

Jerome looked at him in a bewildered way. 

‘* Well, what is the matter? Aren’t you as willing to 
take my note as the doctor’s?” asked the Squire. 

‘*Is it fair?” asked Jerome, hesitatingly. 

“Fair to you?” 

‘No; to you.” 

‘Of course it is fair enough tome. Why not?” 

‘The doctor didn’t think it was,” said the boy, getting 
more and more bewildered. 

** Why didn’t he?” 

‘*T don’t—know—” faltered Jerome; and he did not, for 
the glimmer of light which he had got from the doctor's 
worldly wisdom had quite failed him. He had seen 
quite clearly that it was not fair, but now he could not. 

‘*Oh, well, I dare say it is fairer for me than for him,” 
said the Squire, easily. ‘‘ Probably he had the ready 
money; I haven’t the ready money; that makes all the 
difference. Don’t you see it does?” . 

‘““Yes—sir,” replied Jerome, hesitatingly, and tried to 
think he saw; but he did not. A mind so young and im- 
mature as his is not unlike the gaseous age of planets, over- 
laid with great shifting masses of vapor, which part to dis- 
close dazzling flame-points and incomparable gleams, then 
close again. Only time can accomplish a nearer balance 
of light in minds and planets. 

Then, too, as the first strain of unwonted demands re- 
laxed a little through use, Jerome’s mental speed, which 
seemed to have taken him into manhood at a bound, 
slackened, and he even fell back somewhat in his tracks. 
He was still beyond what he had ever been before, for one 
cannot return from growth. He would never be as much 
of a child again, but he was more a child than he had been 
yesterday. 

His mother also had been instrumental toward replacing 
him in his old ways. Ann, after her day of crushed apa- 
thy, aroused herself somewhat. When the Squire, the law- 
yer, and Doctor Prescott came the next morning, she kept 
them waiting outside while she put on her best cap. She 
had a view of the road from her rocking-chair, and when 
she saw the three a advancing with a slow curve 
of progress toward her gate,which betokened an entrance, 
she called sharply to Elmira, who was washing dishes, 
‘*Go into the bedroom and get my best cap, quick,” at the 
same lime twitching off the one upon her head. 

When poor little Elmira turned and stared, her pretty 
face quite pale, thinking her mother beside herself, she 
made a fierce menacing gesture with her nervous elbow, 
and spoke again, in a whisper, lest the approaching guests 
hear: ‘‘ Why don’t you start? Take this old cap and get 
my best onc. quick!” And the little girl scuttled into the 
bedroom just as the first knock came on the door. Ann 





kept the three dignitaries waiting until she adjusted her 
cap to her liking, and the knocks had been several times 
repeated before she sent the trembling Elmira to admit 
them and usher them into the best parlor, whither she 
followed them, hitching herself through the in her 
chair, and disdainfully refusing all offers of assistance 
from them. She even thrust out an elbow repellingly at 
the Squire, who sprang forward to her aid. 

“No, thank you, sir,” said she; ‘‘I don’t need any help; 
I always go around the house so. I ain’t helpless.” 

Ann, when she had brought her chair to a stand, sat 
facing the three callers, each of whose salutations she re- 
turned with a curtly polite bow. She had a desperate 
sense of being at bay, and that the bands of all these great 
men, whose supremacy she acknowledged with the futile 
uprearing of an angry woman, were against her. She eyed 
the lawyer, Eliphalet Means, with particular distrust. She 
had always held all legal proceedings as a species of quag- 
mire to entrap the innocent and unwary. She watched 
while the lawyer took some documents from his bag and 
laid them on the table. ‘I won't sign a thing, nohow,” 
she vowed to herself, and shut her mouth tight. 

Squire Merritt discovered that besides dealing with his 
own scruples he had to overcome his beneficiary’s. 

It took a long time to convince Ann that she was not 
being overreached and cheated. She seemed absolutely 
incapable of understanding the transfer of the mortgage 
note from Doctor Prescott to Squire Merritt. 

“‘T’ve signed one mortgage,” said she, firmly; “I put 
we name under my husband’s. I ain’t goin’ to sign an- 
other.” 

‘*But nobody wants you to sign anything, Mrs. Ed- 
wards. The mortgage note is simply transferred to Squire 
Merritt here. We only want you to understand it,” said 
Lawyer Means. He had a curiously impersonal manner 
of dealing with women, being wont to say that only a man 
who expected good sense in womenkind was surprised 
when he did not find it. 

“‘Lain’t goin’ to put two mortgages on this place,” said 
Ann, fronting him with the utter stupidity of obstinacy. 

** Let me explain it to you, Mrs. Edwards,” said Elipha- 
let Means, with no impatience. He regarded a woman as 
so incontrovertibly a puatience-tryer, from the laws of 
creation, that he would as soon have waxed impatient 
with the structural order of things. He endeavored to 
explain matters with imperturbable persistency, but Ann 
was still unconvinced. 

‘‘T ain’t goin’ to sign my name to any other mortgage,” 
said she. 

Jerome, who had-stood listening in the door, slid up to 
his mother and touched her arm. ‘‘Oh, mother,” he 
whispered, “I know all about it—it’s all right!” 

Ann gave him a thrust with a little sharp elbow. “ What 
do you know about it?” she cried. ‘‘ I’m here to look out 
for you and your sister, and take care of what little we’ve 
got, an’ I’m goin’ to. Go out and tend to your work.” 

“Oh, , do let me stay!” ; 

“ Go right along, I tell you.” And Jerome, who was 
the originator of all this, went out helplessly, slighted and 
indignant. He did think the Squire might have inter- 
ceded for him to stay, knowing what he knew. Even 
youth has its disadvantages. 

But Squire Eben s somewhat aloof, looking at the 
small, frail, pugnacious woman in the rocking-chair with 
perplexity and growing impatience. He wanted to go 
fishing that morning, and the vision of the darting trout 
in their still. clear pool was before him, like a vision of 
his own earthly paradise. He gave a despairing glance nt 
Doctor Prescott, who had hitherto said little. “ Can’t 
you convince her it is all right? She knows you better 
than the rest of us,” he whispered. 

Doctor Prescott nodded, arose —he had been sitting 
apart—went to Mrs. Edwards, and touched her shoulder. 
‘* Mrs. Edwards,” said he—Ann gave a terrified yet wholl 
unyielding flash of her black eyes at him—* Mrs. Ed. 
wards, will you please attend to what we have come to 
tell you. I have transferred the mortgage note given me 
by your late husband to Squire Eben Merritt; there is no- 
thing for you to sign. You will simply pay the interest 
money to him, instead of to me.” 

‘“* You can tear me to pieces, if you want to,” said Ann, 
‘** but I won't sign away what little my poor husband left 
to me and my children, for you or any other man.” 

‘‘Look at me,” said the doctor. 

Ann never stirred her head. 

‘*Look at me.” 

Ann looked. 

‘* Now,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you listen and you under- 
stand. I can’t waste any more time here. Squire Merritt 
has bought that mortgage which your husband gave me, 
and paid me for it in land. You have simply nothing to 
do with it, except to understand. Nobody wants you to 
sign anything.” 

Ann looked at him with some faint light of comprehen- 
sion through her wild impetus of resistance. ‘ I’d ruther 
it would stay the way it was before,” said she. ‘‘ My 
husband gave ee the mortgage. He thought you were 
trustworthy. I'd jest as soon pay you interest money as 
Squire Merritt.” 

Then Eliphalet Means spoke dryly, still with that utter 

autience of preparation and expectation. ‘‘If Doctor 
escolt retains this mortgage he intends to foreclose.” 

Ann looked at him, and then at Doctor Prescott. She 
gasped, ‘‘ Foreclose!” 

Doctor Prescott nodded. 

‘“‘ You mean to foreclose? You mean to take this place 
away from us?” Ann cried, shrilly. ‘‘ You with all you’ve 
got, and we a widow and orphans! And you callin’ your- 
self a good man an’ a pillar of the sanctuary!” 

Doctor Prescott’s face hardened. ‘‘ Your husband owed 
me for a half-year’s interest,” he began, calmly. 

‘*My husband didn’t owe you any interest money. He 
paid vou in work and wood.” 

‘**That was for medical attendance,” proceedéd the doc- 
tor, imperturbably. ‘‘ He owed me half a year’s interest. 
I considered it best for your interests, as well as mine, to 
foreclose, and should have done so had not Squire Merritt 
taken the matter out of my hands. I should advise him 
to a like measure, but he is his own best judge.” 

‘‘Squire Merritt will not foreclose,” said Eliphalet 
Means; ‘‘and he will be easy about the payments,” 

“‘ Well,” said Ann, with a strange stony look, ‘‘I guess 
l understand. I’m satisfied.” 

Doctor Prescott gathered up his. medicine-chest, bade 
the others a gruff ceremonious good-morning, and went out. 
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Indeed, his sulky had been drawn up at the 
poe Se new time, and Jake Noyes had been 
lounging about the yard. 
antauwe Squire lingered, as 

y yet iness regarding the sale 
of the woodland to . ' 

Curiously enougli, Ann was docile as one 
could wish about that. Whether her previ- 
ous struggle had exhausted her or whether 
she began to feel some confidence in ber 
advisers, they could not tell. She made no 
difficulty, but after all was adjusted she 
looked at the lawyer with a shrewd, sharp 
gleam in her eyes. 

** Doctor Prescott can’t get his claws on it 
now, anyhow,” she said; ‘‘and he always 
wanted it, ’cause it ky mem his.” 

The Squire and lawyer looked at each 
other. The Squire with humorous. amaze- 


ment, the lawyer with a wink and glance of - 


wise reminder, as much ns to say: ‘‘ You 
know what I have always said about women. 
Here is a woman.” 

Jerome was digging in a kind of stolid re- 
bellion out in his garden-patch, and Elmira, 
in her blue sun-bonuet, was standing, full of 
scared questioning, before him, when the 
Squire came lounging up the slope and re- 
ported as before said, to the convincing of 
the boy’s innocent credulity. 

When he had finished, he laid hold on El- 
mira’s little cotton sleeve and pulled her up 
to her brother, and stood before them with 
a kindly hand on a shoulder of each, smil- 
ing down at them with infinite good-humor 
and protection. 

‘* Don’t you worry now, children,” he said. 
‘* Be good and mind your mother, and you'll 
get along all right. ell manage about the 
interest money, and there’ll be meal in the 
barrel and a roof over your heads as long as 
you want it, according to the Scriptures, 1'll 
guarantee.” 

With that Squire Eben gave each a shake, 
to conceal, maybe, the tenderness of pity in 
him, which he might, in -his hearty and 

merry manhood, have accounted somewhat 
of a shame to reveal, as well as tears in his 
blue eyes, and was gone down the hill with 
a great laugh. 

Imira looked after him. ‘* Ain’t he good?” 
she whispered. But as for Jerome. he stood 
trembling and quivering and looking down 
at a print the Squire’s great boot had made 
in the soft mould. When Elmira had gone, 
he went down on his knees and kissed it pas- 
sionately. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


LOVE IN WINTER. 


Axour the leafless limb, 
Beneath the leaden sky, 

With songs of love abrim 
Two bluebirds gayly fly. 


On chilly airs afloat, 
Their pulses keen are stirred, 
And tender note on note 
Among the boughs are heard. 


They feel a prescience keen 
Of spring-time’s rosy zest, 
And see amid the green 
The blossom-curtained nest. 
R. K. MunxIrrricx. 


ICE BLOCKADES OF CHICAGO’S 
WA'TER-CRIBS. 


UNLIKE most of our large cities, Chicago 
never has any fear of a water famine in 
summer. She draws her supply from Lake 
Michigan, and the only danger of a short- 
age of the supply occurs during the coldest 
winter weather. It is then that pack-ice ,is 
drawn into the intakes or tunnels at the 
“cribs,” one of which is two miles out, and 
the others four miles out from the city. 
With the intakes choked the water supp 
is diminished and in danger of being five | 

It often requires the services of three tugs 
and thirty men, at a cost of $20,000 for the 
season, to keep the two-mile cribs free from 
ice. One tug is kept running around the 
crib to break up the ice biockade, and the 
otliers thrust their bows against the founda- 
tion of the well-house, and by rapidly whirl- 
ing their propellers force the ice cakes back 
to the booms, where men push them outside 
the gap. Sometimes it has been necessary 
to blow up the surrounding ice with dyna- 


mite. 

e The life of the crib care-takers is huzard- 
ous. _ Frequently they are cut off from the 
city for a week. A supply of provisions 
to last that time is kept on hand. The men 
have to work hardest when storms and cold 
are most severe. Their lot is somewhat akin 
to that of a crew on a light-ship, although 
the beleaguered care-takers frequently get 
glimpses of land and a great city from which 
they are cut off. 

Sometimes the western wind swings the 
pack-ice against the cribs so quickly that 
the tugs are cut off from the place. One 
tug has been known to occupy fourteen 
none in mokion the nid two miles. Re- 
cently a tug was compelled to turn back, 
having battled with the ice until her bottom 
was pierced. She reached her dock in a 
sinking condition. : 
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IS TURKISH REFORM 
POSSIBLE? 


Wuew, after long delay and diplomatic ar- 
gument, Russia annou herself as in ac- 
cord with the powers of Europe and iu favor 
of securing reform in Turkey, even if actual 
coercion of the Sultan were necessary, there 
was a very general belief that something 
would really be done, As the weeks go by 
however, a doubt arises whether, after all, 
that belief was well founded, and the inqui- 
ry forces itself upon the mind, is it possi- 
ble that there should be genuine reform un- 
der a Turkish administration, even though 
Europe gives its assistance and superintend- 
ence? In order to answer this question in- 
telligently three important elements must be 
kept in mind. The and more ag- 


younger 
ago Turks believe that.reform is - 


ut not under the present régime. The 
older Turks believe that there is no need of 
reform, and that any-change in that direction 
would simply result in ruin to Islam. The 
Sultan, afraid of the hostility of the former, 
and yet not exactly disposed to accept the 
ideas of the latter, puts off day by day, and 
in some cases hour by hour, the evil time 
when he absolutely must make a decision 
of some sort. As for the party of progress, 
called the young Turkey party, though it 
has no- organization, and only a coterie of 
leaders who express its ideas and make its 
attacks, its very lack of cohesion, and in some 
respects of mutual sympathy, tends to weaken 


it and to deprive it of any real power. Its 


members are to a considerable degree of other 
than pure Turkish blood. They are Arab, 
and thus racially hostile to the Tartar Cali- 
corn ‘or Syrian, and never forgetful of the 
urkish conquest; or students who in one 
way or another have gained a conception 
of the outer world, so unlike the Mosque 
schools of their experience. All are ardent 
Moslems, but they have. had no experience 
with the crowds that gather around the 
Kaaba ‘at Mecca, and |} with disgust on 
the meay 8 deo that swarm on the decks 
of the iterranean steamers on their wa 
to the tomb of the Propbet. They are full 
of high ideas and ideals, for which they are 
willing to make sacrifice, but they have no 
experience, or very little, in public life, and 
peed have but a very faint conception 
of the enormous power of the second, Con- 
servative element, or of the degree to which 
their faith has for the great mass become 
simply a superstition without any vivifying 


wer. 

Had their experiment never been tried, it 
would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
it might succeed. Unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, it has been‘tried, and under the most 
3 (Continued on page 212.) 
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New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Adv.]} 





A little of Apporr’s—the original ANGosTuRA Bit- 
TERS—may save = a doctor’s bill. Gives snap to 
table water. At druggists’ and dealers’.—{Adv.] 





Dr. S12GERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERs, the world-re- 
ee American tonic, cannot be imitated. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A bottle of . 
Evans’ Ale 


is a happy compromise 
for persons with a cham- 


pagne appetite and a 
moderate income. 


The Problem 
of Luxury 


is a question of degree. 
When you want the best 
there is—get Evans’. 
Brewed and Bottled at 
Hupson, - - - - New York. 
C,H. EVANS & SONS, 
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SCENE AT TIE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DOG 


(Continued from page 211.) 

favorable auspices. Soon after Abdul-Hamid II. came to 
the throne, after the Treaty of San Stefano had been re- 
placed by the Treaty of Berlin, and “—— by the Cyprus 
Convention had made herself sponsor for genuine reform, 
the new Sultan called to the office of Grand Vizier a man 
whose position in the Moslem world was unique. Haired- 
din Pasha, a Circassinn by birth, but for many years 
Governor of Tunis, was a man who seemed to care little 
for foreign reputation. A devout Moslem, he believed sin- 
cerely in the power of Islam to adapt itself to all con- 
ditions, and to assimilate everything that might prove of 
genuine advantage toanyone. Of unimpeachable charac- 
ter and unquestioned honesty, he represented better even 
than the famous Midhat Pasha the ideal elements of 
Turkish administration. : 

One of his first steps, as a prime essential to purity and 
efficiency of official action, was to send every man who 
had previously held the office of Grand Vizier into honor- 
able exile as governor of some remote province. These 
were followed by lesser dignitaries, until nearly every im- 
portant politician was removed. The result was a host 
of enemies. Every man thus exiled bad his intimates 
still in subordinate positions in the government. Ob- 
structive measures were quickly adopted. Departmental 
clerks made convenient mistakes or forgot important in- 
structions, until the whole administration was in an almost 
hopeless tangle. These exiles, one of them the Sultan’s 
own brother-in-law, were also on more or less intimate 
relations with the Palace, and Palace intrigues supple- 
mented those at the Porte. At last Haired-din Pasha, 
convinced that under existing conditions success was 
hopeless, sent an ultimatum to the Sultan, demanding ab- 
solute and sole authority for himself in the administration 
of the affairs committed to his care. The Sultan hesi- 
tated. Such a demand meant a limitation of his imperial 
prerogative. Had he had the broad-mindedness to accede 
to the demand, confident as he was of the loyalty of his 
Vizier, Turkish history would probably have been differ- 
ent. He yielded not to reason, but to prejudice, and with 
the fall of Haired-din Pasha the last chance of genuine re- 
form under his reign was lost. From that time he allied 
himself more closely with the Conservatives, and insti- 
tuted a series of attempts to suppress or to crowd out every 
element in the Empire that tended toward a higher edu- 
cation and a freer development. 

The Conservative Turks of today believe with the 
whole soul that all the evils which have fallen upon the 
house of Othman are due to failure to preserve the tradi- 
tions and to observe the precepts of Islam. Education other 
than that in the Koran is a delusion, and science is a snare. 
Only recently the text-books on international law used in 
the Sennoctel College at Constantinople were carefully ex- 
amined, and a number of pages cut out as teaching doc- 
trines or stating facts incompatible with Islam. They 

are serious men—men with a mission, and that mission 
is to stem the tide of false faith and no faith that has en- 
gulfed Europe and threatens Asia. That it is gilt-edged 
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concerns them not at all, except that they are frequently 
careful to invest in its bonds and securities, without, how- 
ever, telling their nearest neighbors of the fact. The 
genuinely believe it to be false, and they propose to dv all 
they can to overcome it. ; 

In the matter of reforms, the only reform that the Con- 
servative Turk recognize as of any value is a reform 
that does away with the capitulations in the foreign 
treaties, and the concessions to native Christian communi- 
ties; removes from office, other than of a subordinate ad- 
ministrative capacity, every Christian; subjects all ma- 
terial enterprise to the absolute control of Turkish rule; 
frees from foreign supervision all those departments now 
mortgaged for the payment of the interest in foreign 
bonds; replaces the Napoleon code by the sacred law of 
the Koran; annihilates all foreign educative or industrial 
influence; in short, restores the condition of the Empire 
before Suleiman the Magnificent committed his fatal error 
of making the treaty with Francis I. of France which 
segaguinel infidels as having certain rights which even an 
Ottoman Sultan was bound to respect. This is reform in 
the conception of the Conservative Turk of to-day, and it 
is the only reform that he can endorse, or which he will 
accept, if he can help it. 

The Sultan, ever since the dismissal of Haired-din 
Pasha, has identified himself thoroughly with the Con- 
servatives. Not always in form, yet in reality, the influ- 
ences from the Palace have been steadily reactionary. 
There have been mauvy promises, some acts of spec 
favor, as the granting of iradés for particular schools, and 
the endorsement of certain rules for the regulation of the 
publication of books, the registry of teachers, etc. Asa 
rule, however, these have been more than neutralized by 
other regulations which have almost crushed out the 
whole educational system of the Christian communities. 
He has been sg complaisant to foreigners, especially to 
some from the United States, and has left upon them the 
impression of a man ny desirous of furthering the 
best interests of all his people of whatever race or faith, 
but gs handicapped by his surroundings. Into the 

uestion of his sincerity it is not necessary to enter here. 

‘he single question under discussion is whether he can, 
even if he desires it, be expected to initiate and carry 
through any system of reform as the term is understood 
by Europe or by the progressive element among the Turks 
themselves. The answer to this is very simple. To do 
80 would be to reverse the whole history of his reign, to 


. compel an entire change in his entourage, both in the 


Palace and at the Porte, to create an absolute separation 
between himself and the Conservative party on which he 
has relied, to multiply manifold the number of his per- 
sonal enemies, and almost infallibly to insure his assassina- 
tion; for they would scruple at nothing to get rid of a 
man they regarded as a traitor. Were he a man of the 
character of his grandfather, Mahmud II., he might do 
this. He is not such a man, and be will-never give any 
effective aid to any such reform as is contemplated by the 
powers of Europe. 





There is but one conclusion to be drawn by any one 
who is conversant not merely with the present situation, 
but with the history of the past twenty years, and that 
is that there will be, there can be, no reform of any value 
under the auspices of the present government. Then 
comes the question whether the European powers cannot 
compel reform, at least toa degree. Can they not bring 
such pressure to bear upon the Sultan that he will, in 
order to save his throne, yield and carry out the scheme 
which is presented by them? To this a double answer 
ae A be given. 

much of reform as includes the cessation of massacre 
and a measure of relief from personal outrage and even 
from excessive taxation can unquestionably be secured. 
Beyond this, however, no amount of external pressure can 
o. Genuine reform means opportunity for individual 
evelopment of Christian and Moslem alike. That the 
Conservative party will never carry cut. They might 
yield it on paper, as vw have done repeatedly in the 
past, but they would find ‘innumerable ways of present- 
ing insuperable difficulties in the carrying out of the 
plans. nuine reform means genuine salieions liberty. 
Of that the Conservative Turk not the faintest con- 
ception. He will tolerate anything that does not imme- 
diately injure him and has at least an a rance of ad- 
vantage; but as for veoogenes © ae to difference of 
religious belief, he never done so and never will. The 
Hatti-Humayoun has never been recognized as of binding 
force by that portion of the ple who have been for 
twenty years, and who are to-day, the dominant element 
in the Turkish Empire. No government can successfully 
carry out any policy without the co-operation of those 
upon whom its execution must’ depend. In Turkey 
those are, to a man, bitterly opposed to any such reform. 
To ig such a reform, therefore, is to expect the im- 
possible 


What solution, then, is there of the situation? Is Tur- 
key to £° on as it has, only growing worse and worse—its 
cities declining, its villages devastated, its fields a barren 
waste? Yes, unless some other power than that of Ab- 
dul-Hamid comes into control.. Can another member of 
the house of Othman, as Murad, accom what the 
present Sultan cannot? No. For he, like his predecessor 
at the commencement of his reign, will find that he must. 
choose between the enmity of the majority of his own 


ple and a continued course of ergs ent | t. 

he experience of Haired-din' Pasta sufficient 
proof of the uselessness of such an altem’ The fact is 
that Turkish reform is a contradiction in terms. The 
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folly of squabbling, and ‘of emphasizin 
the importance and tha oven tenting of : 


ments based upon and common - sense. 


“This 
’ Aprit 1,:1897; of a committee to consist of one ‘graduate of each uni-’ 
golden’ versity, to whom shall 


ranged, Yale is to have the privilege of naming either Poughkeepsie or 
* Wew London for the race of 1898, the taces of succeeding years to be ° 


conditional upon the appointment, on or‘ before” 


li} 


be referred all disagreements in any way re-- 
lating to athletics, and all questions of eligibility. The decision of 


this committee is to be final. 
: In 


In case of a disagreement between the members of this committee, 
itshall have the power to call upon a third person to settle the particu- 
lar question in dispute. - 


governed by the main body of this.agréement. If the race for 1897 is | 
not arranged, that failure shall in no wise affect the general agree- 
ment, and the place for the race of 1996 shall then be governed by the \ 
W. A. Brooxs, Jon. 

\ Waurze Camp. 


- pot.so. im tas is the 


: of one or two 


213 


’ We give space to this t in the hope that it may 
fu an example. for other colleges with present or 


’ future differences to settle.. 


: $0: FaR.as-re concerns the remainder of the college 
world, the fact. of. Harvard and ‘Yale being reconciled is 

character of the agreement 
upon which they are.reunited.. It is a broad-minded, 


common-sense, sportamanly mt, which provides 
absolutely against any serious Sieveihaneen in the future. 
The agreement upon an arbitration committee in case 
of disputes is — up to date and intelligent. 
Such an t been in force: between Yale 
and Princeton ‘for two , and we hope to hear of 
similar committees lished throughout the. college 


-_It suggests a further advance in a committee composed 
oS — from each of witore oiling, 

ties for the- ise of agreeing upon uniform e ty, 
residence, pe scholarship standard rules. I-have long 
been‘ convinced: that in establishment of such a com- 
mittee lay the solution of all inter-collegiate athletic prob- 
lems. It would not only administer to the needs of those 
immediately concerned in its legislation, but set a stand- 
ard’ for the colleges of the’country. It seems to me we 
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equine a high ant ro Recap the diocessins, ont 
ion © we | playing e6... 
arp a tribunal, with a representative Fag Har. 
vard, Yale, Princeton, pe vania, and Cornell, one from 
o 


the middle Western leading universities, one from 
New England, and = rom the South, I am certain the 


legislative and general ettiical state of inter-collegiate sport ° 


in this country would be advanced five years, 


ONE OF THE QUZSsTIONs all sportsmen would like to 
see settled by such a- body is that relating to ‘‘ sum- 
mer-nine” baseball-playing. Not that the leading East- 
ern universities are in need of , for ; 
Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania are of one mind in 
legislating against it; but many—in fact, most—of the 
smaller colieges, East, West, and South, are in want of 
advice and a standard. Moreover, some defining is s- 
sential to the proper understanding of what constitutes 
obnoxious summer pes ra my | bviously there is no 
wish to debar underg 
summer, but from joining and thus enco ng 
aggregations of bail-players who are gathered by some 
enterprising individual and exploited by him for what 
money there is in the venture. 


A RATHER STRICT RULE, but one, it seems to me, that 
would work without detriment to the wholesonie ath- 
lete, would be to declare ineligible to college nines any 
student who. during his college career, played on a base- 
ball team, other than that of his own college, to whose 
exhibitions an admission-fee was charged. As the sole 
reason for organizing the obnoxious summer nines is that 
of making: money, such a rule would effectually stop 
“amateur” baseball for revenue gniy. There are some 
localities, not many, where legislation so strict would per- 
haps lessen the opportunities of summer practice, but in 
this, as in all other similar matters, the test good 
to the number should only be considered. More 
over, if some such rule is not generally observed, who is 
to be the judge, where an admission-fee is charged, be- 
tween summer nines organized for sport and those organ- 
ized for revepue? ; 

There is a movement making this very hour in New 
York for the or; tion of a similar committee that 
proposes.to.do for club athletics what such a one as 
above suggested would do for university sport. This club 
committee ig to have representatives from the New York 
A. C., Knickerbocker A. C., New Jersey A. C., Boston A. 
A., Chicago A. A., and from oue or two otber of the lead- 
ing clubs. It isto look into club athletics in general and the 
health and rules of the Amateur Athletic Union in icu- 
lar. Wher-its work has been completed it will some 
suggestions to the Amateur Athletic Union, which, if ac- 
cepted, will result in a much-needed renovation of that 
body's constitution. If the A. A. U. consults its best in- 
terests it will co-operate with this committee, which will 
be formed with no idea of an ism to the official body, 
but rather for the heal:hful erity of amateur athletics. 


Tax Leacue or AMERICAN WHEELMEN deserves un- 


a at merge last week by — 
from est, good judgment prevailed, 

the L. A.W. continued its proscription of Sunday racing. 
the leaders of several of the Bun. 
day racing delegations threatened secession from the L. 


W. losing any of these divisions.. It would be a good 
of them would resign. The Racing Board 
no credit by reporting in favor of divisional op- 
tion. It is, indeed, surprising that men who know so 
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: 
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believe the Racing Board has been correctly re f 
it has, we should advise the ent, with no more 
delay than the elective order renders necessary 


sym healthful bicycle. 
sentiment of the Assembly on this question 
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xtent of the manufacturing industr. @ mechan- 
ical point of view the \ibit wen calenlated $9 fll the 
on- most reverence for this vebicle, 
which, in so comparatively short a time, has attained 


of wheels, lamps, bells, tires, i and other component 
parts that to make up fhe motiorn cle. 

man, ‘ho in the coutes of the day 
ycles on nearly every block of the city, fancies he has 


people in them. 
In New York the show. was held this es ee 
on Lex Avenue, for what reason I have not i 
but ly not for the comfort and pleasure of specta- 
tors. Hitherto it has been held in Madison Square 
which is an infinite) eo searing a mon- 
ster exhibition. t having the —— figures at 
one 


tunity for intel t inspection of exhibits at Madison 
Square, while inside the Lexington Avenue pace 2 there 
were a bedlam of and a confusion of exhibits that 
drove spectators who had nerves out into the street be- 
fore they had seen half of what they had gone to see. 


EXAMINATION OF THE HIGH-CLASS BICYCLES revealed 

_ or ‘oleyole practically attained its highest d 
. t cally attain ts e- 

velopment two od ago, the '97 bicycle showing - no 
radical change in model or manner of construction, 
mechanical genius this year having been directed to the 
improvement of details. 

2. That the amount of energy and ingenuity has 
been expended in perfecting the mechanism and acces- 


sories of the roadster, rather than of the racer—an unmis- . 


takable sign of the soap nt A of bicycle y. 
8. That despite rather considerable agitation from 
time to time over the chainless bicycle, I saw but two of 
this kind on exhibition that were worthy of serious study. 
4. That the anatomical and bygienic saddles have right- 
fully become the popular ones, 

Except in the altered position of the crank-hanger, no 
nae, epee change in = 97 ~<a was - ee — 
erto crank-hanger has, on t c 
been on a line with the wheel oat ant = 


BICY: 
been a change in the sprocket teeth from the old trian- 
gular tooth to one that is rounded or cycloidal on the 
edge entering the chain. This gives an u 
and more even pull to, the chain. There is a tend 
also among some makers to enlarge 


g 
i 
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of the occupant of the front seat—and all gave evidence 
of the increasing social tendency in pleasure bicycling. 


THE LARGEST EXHIBIT, next to bicycles, was p 
that of tires. And of these the most novel was a 
of independent rubber’ balls, which can be changed sin- 

ly in case of puncture, are inflated bh 

gh a tiny cube of raw rubber, and, 
and compressed under the rider’s are said to roll 
as smoothly as continuous tubing. 


to look upon, but if it has all the qualities claimed, 


leather ou tube was punctured. It does not look as 
though leather tires ever be made to have the re- 
siliency of rubber, not to mention the difficulties of mend- 
Son pein ta Meirges canes oagesanans te eins 

same t 

of rubber nthe ln Ups, "Of the cout ak 

-tu 

productions same style. General —— 

red to be a tendency to larger tires, and to the sim- 
and therefore . of repair kits, As 

single and- sabe tices, opted soeme as 
divided as ever, and each as unshaken in its prejudices. 
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baseball. This sty reteagclrte game. 
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“were soft and some were liard; some inflated and 
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Or REES there were countless num- 
bers. Lamps fed by oil, by electricity, from wet and dry 
batteries, even by gas. Lamps with a forced draught, and 


ps 
collision, and lamps whose light is put out by the whiz of 
a passing rider. All the lamps showed a decided im- 
rovement in finish and in shape, and in most of the pro- 
ucts of the leading manufacturers all the parts were 
detachable to permit of and thorough cleaning. 

In the matter of brakes, the exhibition proved ar 
tion on the part of manufacturers to encourage their use, 
and an effort appears to have been omer ae, aaa one 
as unobtrusive as consistent with practicability. Some 
have endeavored to hide it altogether, and succeeded ad- 
mirably. One of the invisible kind shown worked by the 
turning of the handle-bar grip, which. connected with a 
spring coil on the crank axle, that tightened so as to 
clutch the axle. Another operated through the steering- 
head, anger, goes t fashion, on the front wheel through 
a roller, which replaces the usual spoon and does not injure 
the tire. Another, of English make, acted on the rear 
wheel, and was put in action by back-pedalling. 

There were the usual number of queer and Coch hosp 
ing conceits in handle-bars, one firm roar fon 5 nuine 
ram horns for a ‘‘scorcher” model. On the whole, how- 
ever, the tendency, as conveyed by the exhibits, is to 


used for pleasure-riding. On fully ninety per cent. of the 
roadsters shown . Some of the 
lending firms showed handle-bars that worked on a species 


of and could be lowered or raised at will. But none 
of these impressed one as being so stanch and iceable 
us-say, 


with as. much’ ap- 


ConsIDERING THE ’97 MODEL in its exquisitely refined 
entirety, we find the consummation of symmetry, smooth 
runnifg, and superlative finish: Truly may it be said that 
the bicycle has nearly completed its era of internal im- 

vement. The workmanship revealed in this year's 

ycle seems the perfection of mechanical endeavor, and 
not before have: we seen such highly polished frames, 
beside the iridescent effects of which ordinary evamel- 
ling seems dull in comparison. “ 


aeoun Doe peg ti eng this week on in + came 
uare Garden, is ra: ey ee -the standard o 
annual improvement set by. Horse Show. This year 
there is increase in both porgred and — a total 

number of 1667. . these, the St. Bernards head 


en 

the list with 153; Fox-terriers, 120 (80 smooth and 40 wire- 
haired); Boston terriers, 119; and Collies, 107. In detail 
the breeds are represented as follows: 
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even beneficial; but when they exall themselves 
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as the rulers of college athletics it is to dispel their 

autocratic illusions. Such a time had arrived at © 

bia, and the student body te ’ 
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and obtainable 
Fy yh direct ffom the makers, who will. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY - - - - LOWELL, MASS. 
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“I highty commend the genuine JOHANN 
HOFF'S Malt Extiact. I use it with my daily 
diet. 















Great Water Carnival. Flore! Parade and Batt! 


country. Novel Street Carnival at night. Kail 
first-class. Ample hotel duti 
For information address La Fiesta Association, Los Angeles. 
’ Ferp. K. Ruz, President. 





For free information about Southern California, address, with stam 
©. D. Wittanp, Secretary Chamber of C 


_ La Fiesta de Los Angeles 


The Annual Celebration of Southern California and the Southwest 
) Unique day parade of Spanish Caballeros, Chi- 
4 f) mese with Great Dragon, Mexican Vaqueros, and 
other characteristic features. Strikingly beau- 
tifal electric night parade of California Flowers. 


of Flowers, including 300 equipages tastefully 
covered with fragrant blossoma; impossible elsewhere in this 
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Ball- Pointed Pens 


° Lecourtous pein? 


more durable, and are abead of all 
FOR EASY WRITING. 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never serateh nor spurt. 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLi-PoinTep pens are 
others 
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° 1897 New Poctvaits of 
President-Elect 
road facilities and President Cleveland — 
at reasonable rates. Taken specially for The Century. 
ng Articles 
pees ucleuserceget gs The President’s Life in the 
Pp White House, 
> ree hae The Nation’s New Librazy, 
Inauguration Scenes and 
Incidents, Etc., Etc, 
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2 Mouson’s New PERFUME § 





‘Ss, Or 
Bf page Sereet, New York. 
vig & Gg. 8 Milk Ste 

m Livas ., 8 M ilk Street, 


; BROwN BxOs., 


lao ena ae ate, Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
of 


Philadelphia. | ¢ 
S. M*CLURG & Co., uy Wal bach Aven Chicago 
? al venue, ‘e 


VIOLET TE 
DE LA REINE 


» Toronto. 











Is inconceivably delicate and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
U.S. AGENTs, 
22-24 Washington bat New York City. 
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Gend tof, Hincox Co., 858 B’way, oy for Book and Preofs 
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GET RICH UICKLY. Send for “ 3v0 Inventions Wanted.” 
it Tate & Co., 245 = New York, 


EUBOPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
WORLD. Parties leave Feb. 27 for Holy Land ; 


May 8, June 5, 12, July 3, 7, for Europe; $260 « d 
te ups Sept. 11, Hound the World. CLARK'S AM. 
TOU AGENCY, 111° seeenway, we Ee 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow Wi:- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D. Copiously Illustrated by How- 
ARD PYLE, Harry Fenn, and Others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA. _ By Doucas PBELL. 2 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut soar and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 
T hree-quarter Calf, $9 50. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. Edited by Cuartes Etior Norron. 
With Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
page es $8 00; Three-quarter Calf, $12 50. (in 
a 


THE WRITINGS AND. SPEECHES OF 
SAMUEL Jj. TILDEN. Edited by Jonn Bicr- 
Low. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Tops, $6 00. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL h TILDEN. By Joun 
BiGELow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Uncat Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
-COLONIES IN AMERICA. By Henry Casot 
Lopce. With Colored Map. 8vo, Half Leather, 

243. 00. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from 
the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES Forp RHODES. 
Three volumes ready: Vol. 1: 1850-1854; Vol. II., 
1854-1860; Vol. III., 1860-1862. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50 per volume. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES from. their. Declaration of 
Independence to the Close of their Civil War. By 
GrorGe TICKNOR CurRTIS. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Giit Tops, $3 00 per volume. 


THE HISTORY. OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. RicHarD HivpretH. From 
the First Settlement | the Country to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congress. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth. Presi- 
dent of the United States. B GEroxcE TICKNOR 
Curtis. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Tops, $6 00. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. Edited by CHaries Et- 
1oT Norton. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $3 50 per Volume. (The volumes sold 
eee) Sets i in Half Calf, $17 25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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FOR STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 18:2. 
By JAMEs BarRNeEs. With 21 Full-page Illustrations 
by CaRLTon T. CHAPMAN, printed in color and tint; 
and 12 Reproductions of Medals. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 ~50. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. Ry JosepH West 
Moorr. A History of National Legislation and Po- 
litical Events, 1774-1895. 8vo, Cioth, $3 00. 


HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. By Benson 
J. Lossinc. 1000 Illustrations. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00, 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DIX. Compiled by his 
Son, MorGan Dix. With Five Steel-plate Portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. A Classified His- 
tory of the World, embracing Science, Literature, and 
Art, with especial reference to American subjects. 
Brought down to the year 1895. Compiled by Josern 
H. Wi.usry. Edited by CHariton T. Lewis. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, $8 00; Three-quarter Leather, 
$10 00. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES to 
the Close of President Jackson’s Administration. By 
‘THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. © Illustrated by 


Maps, Portraits, etc. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
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Meekins is by no means<an outlaw, but nevertheless there’s a price on his head. 
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Brown Grothers & Co., 


Banxzus, No. 50 Watt Srazer. 
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PERE APE RAS ORES GES HOHE! 
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thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 
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LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. 
Cloth, Ornamental; $1 00, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 











Itlustrated. 


$1 75. 
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trated, $1 75. 








‘Laurence Hutton 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 





‘Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, et. ee 


A. Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. Illustrated. 


The Prince and the Pauper. ius- 
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